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Tuis is thy form, dear, native home of mine,— 
A gold-net hammock swung from palm to pine, 
Moved by the breezes of the peaceful sea, 

And in the net, smiling so drowsily, 

My mother California, queen divine, 

Rests, while the poppy garlands her entwine. 


In her warm arms, ‘neath cloudless summer skies, 
As child I heard her bee-hummed lullabies, 

Saw her red malvas, blue nemophyle, 

Pink manzanitas, deep-hued laurel tree, 

And what were marvels to my childish eyes, 

Her mariposas, (tethered butte: flies). 


What of the rich and wondrous foreign things 
Which each new tide to her in tribute brings! 
Although from olive, orange, fig, and vine, 
Her own fond children al] their wealth consign, 
‘Tis Flora’s gifts my royal mother sings, 
As, joine? $o palm and pine, her hammock swings. 
Charles A. Gunnison. 
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Los Farallones 


LOS FARALLONES 
48 HIRTY miles 
from the heart 
of San Francis- 
co lies a part of 
the city and 
county known 
to but few of its 
citizens. Onlya 
few score per- 
sons a year visit 
the Farallones, 
and know how 
much of interest they hold and how 
much there is to them; for seen from the 
mainland, the islands are “ hull down,” 
as sailors say, and only the upper part 
of the hilltops is in sight The rest of 
the world knows almost as little of them 
as of the planet Mars. It sees their 
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light ; it suspects that they are inhabit- 
ed,— and that is about the extent of its 


knowledge. It knows only a part of 
their name. 

There are three separate Farallones :— 
North Farallones, a group of five sharp 
rocks rising abruptly from the sea, the 
tallest 155 feet high. They afford no 
anchorage or landing place. In very 
calm weather the Greek or Italian fisher- 
men sometimes scramble up their sides 
to gather eggs, but not often; and in 
general the birds and seals live there 
undisturbed, guarded by dashing surf. 

The Middle Farallon is a single rock, 
twenty-two feet high, more solitary and 
less inviting than the northern crags. 
The South Farallones are by far the 

t important group. Here, with les- 

lets around it, is an island three 
qua.te: of a mile long from east to west, 
and thi fifths of a mile wide, its high- 
est poin. tofeet hb’ h. Its shape is so 
irregular . che map and the general 
views are .ne only means of giving a 
idea of it. 
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DE LOS FRAYLES. 

The islands are government property, 
devoted to the lighthouse service, and 
to visit them requires a special permit 
from the Lighthouse Inspector incharge 
of the Department. This permit is not 
easy to obtain. The Inspector knows of 
the impossibility of entertaining more 
than two or three people at a time in the 
keepers’ houses, and while he is very 
polite to applicants for a permit to visit 
the island, they must show a more valid 
claim than a desire to see it before they 
succeed. 

The Artist and I secured the coveted 
document early in June, and set about 
finding a means of getting to the Faral- 
lones and back. Our thoughts first 
turned to the government steamer that 
carries supplies to the light stations. 
We found that the Madrofio makes her 
regular trips to the Farallones once a 
quarter. We hardly cared to fancy our- 
selves Napoleon on St. Helena for three 
whole months. 

Then we learned that the tugs that 
go out to look for ships to tow in make 
the South Farallon an observing station. 
Application for a permit to go ona tug 
of the Spreckels line was kindly granted, 
but we were warned that the passage 
was extremely uncertain. If no tug is 
outside, one goes out each morning, start- 
ing at 3:30 o'clock, but usually it cannot 
be told till five or six o'clock in the after- 
noon whether or no a tug is to go out the 
next morning. A start by no means im- 
plies reaching the island; for the tug 
goes out to look for ships, not to go to 
the Farallon, and while on the way, if 
she sees an incoming ship at once makes 
for it. 

An arrival at the island is not always 
fe ved by a landing; for the sea is at 
time. so rough that no small boat can 
live, even on the most sheltered side, to 
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make the transfer to the shore. The 
chief keeper, Mr. Beeman, told me that 
he was once three whole weeks trying 
by every means that offered to get to the 
island. 

When the Artist and I went down to 
the wharf on Tuesday evening, June 7th, 
we found an unpromising situation. 
Two tugs were outside, and unless both 
came in, no tug would start next morn- 


ing. We were about to give it up, but 
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waited to see the Honolulu steamer go 
out. She had been meant to start at 
noon, but had been detained by a diffi- 
culty with her machinery. Now she 
was cast off, and moved majestically out 
into the stream, swung round, took her 
course, and was off on her long voyage. 

Meanwhile one of the outside * ys 
had been reported, and thisence ze’ 
us to wait. Our constancy was rewarded, 
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The sunset view looking o 
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for soon the second tug was sighted, com- 
ing in with a tow, and Captain Scott of 
the Relief told us that he would go out 
inthe morning. More than this, he gave 
us permission to sleep on the tug, and 
we were soon wrapped in our blankets 
on the cushions of the saloon seats. 

At three o'clock we were wakened by 
movements aboard, and in a few minutes 
the tug was under way. At the very 


first glimmer of gray dawn the Artist 


THE SOUTH FARALLONES, 


Used by permission of Profes- 
Blowhole. 2, Grotto. 3, Ruins of Russian 
6, Old Stone Keeper's House, used now by egg pickers. 
9, Egg House. 10, Mineral Spring. 11, 


looked out of the bulls eye, and saw so 
much promise of beauty that he at once 
turned out, and soon we were both on 
deck. 

The tug was past Alcatraz an‘: a 
Beach, and began to pitch in t’ + Pacific 
swell as she went by Fort! it. It is 
useless to try totur.abc tf ¢ sunrise. 
{ the Gold- 
1 Gate is frmous, but the sunrise view 
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looking in through the Gate is yet more 
wonderful. The morning mist has a 
fleeciness of texture that holds and is 
glorified by the early light; and the 
glimpse of landscape, of hill and plain 
and village seen in the radiance of com- 
ing day, seems like a view of the blessed 
country. We looked and looked and 
could not look enough, till the great sun 
by climbing over the upper rim of all 
the mists that covered the Contra Costa 
hills made himself too apparent, and 
resolved the gorgeous dream into the 
common light of day. | 

“ A square-rigger, inward bound,” that 
is what the tugs are looking for, and that 
was the word that roused excitement on 
the Relief. At first she was hardly 
visible without a glass, but soon her 
lofty spars and cloud of canvas showed 
plainly. She was coming head on, with 
every stitch of canvas set. As we ap- 
proached, it was seen that she was not 
the largest size, and when we could see 
past the first mast it proved that she 
was only a brigantine, much too small 
game for a fine tug like the Relief. 
“ There’s no money in brigs unless there 
«re three or four of them,” said the Cap- 
tain in disgust. 

We passed quite close to the stranger, 
and learne”’ that she was the Consuelo, 
inward bou: | from Kahului, with Ha- 
walian Once more we were 
headed straight for the Farallones. 

Soon after we passed the Whistling 


sugar. 
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Buoy, with its bull-like roar as the swel 
raises it. Lying there at the outer edge 
of the Bar was the pilot-boat America, 
a crack" boat in the races. The Captain 
hailed her, and was told that she had 
been outside two days and had seen no 
ships. 

“What’s that to the northward?” 
said Captain Scott, sweeping the hori- 
zon with his marine glass. 

“A bark, outward bound,” was the 
reply, and we held our course. 

At six o’clock morning coffee was 
served, ship fashion, to all who went to 
the galley for it,— one of the best cus- 
toms shipmen have, to my thinking. 

The Farallones had been looming up 
all the time, and now we were within 
five or six miles of them. We began to 
feel sure that our luck would carry us 
through on the first try. But the Cap- 
tain was not quite satisfied about that 
sail to the northward. A word to the 
helmsman, and the Relief turned at 
right angles to her former course, and 
went steaming away from our haven. 
About twenty minutes’ progress in this 
direction brought us near enough the 
mysterious vessel to satisfy the Captain 
that she was really outward bound, and 
to our delight we were once more headed 
for the Farallones. We reached them at 
about seven o’clock,—early in the day 
to have gone through so much. 

The tug lay in the little harbor made 
by the north rocks, and the island skiff 
came alongside, rowed by two of the 
Greek eggpickers. A box of goods and 
the mail was handed down into the 
skiff, and the Artist and I dropped our- 
selves into it with our scanty luggage. 

A few minutes’ row brought us into 
the little rockbound channel, hardly two 
boat-lengths wide, where the North 
Landing is. There are steps for use at 
high tide, and ropes and a derrick for 
he‘sting goods, as well as davits for the 
skuf. But we landed at low tide, and our 
boat w.s beached on the little strip of 
sand at the end of the inlet. A lively 
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230 Los Farallones 
run to get out of reach of the next 
roller was made, and we were safely 
ashore. 

We climbed up tothe platform by the 
davits, and inquired of the group of men 
there for the keeper. They were all 
Greeks, but they understood our mean- 
ing. 

“ Keeper, he sleep yet. You taka the 
street. Find keeper house.” 

We took the street, that is, followed 
the rocky trail indicated around the 
hill to the south shore where the houses 
are. The impressions that crowded 
upon us in that walk of five minutes 
served to give a better idea of the is- 
lands than all we had been able to learn 
by diligent inquiry before. 

The Farallones lie on the extreme 
western edge of the great continental 
plateau, the rising of which has made 
Western America. To the west of them 
the Pacific drops off suddenly to great 
depths. To the eastward the Gulf of the 
Farallones, as the Coast Pilot calls it, is 
nowhere very deep. Point Reyes, the 
North, Middle, and South Farallones, 
and certain shoals in line with them, 
seem to be a little spur from the Coast 
Range. Evidences are said to be found 
that the upward movement of this pla- 
teau edge still continues, but it is a geo- 
logical change, and requires geological 
time to produce results. 

They are evidently of igneous origin. 
The country rock of the South Farallon 
is a brownish granite, much fissured in 
irregular fractures, and so soft that it 
yields readily in most places to pick and 
bar. Where the surf acts directly on 
it it is somewhat rounded and smooth, 
but in general it is sharp and jagged, 
crested by pinnacles of fantastic shapes. 
In some places near the shore there 
seemea to be dykes of softer material, 
that had been worn away by the waves 
and weather, teaving square-sided chan- 
nels that looked lik. hasty or un 
skilled work of the scutter. In 
many places the waves have wrought 
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curious shapes out of this yielding ma- 
terial,—arches, grottos, natural bridges, 
winding coves, pot holes, and _ basins. 
The rock seems to be made of the quartz 
crystals common in granites, but the 
connecting material is soft and crumb. 
ly. It is favorable for climbing about 
on, as there are innumerable crevices 
and irregularities for hand and foot, and 
it clings to the sole, where not lubri- 
cated with guano, as if you were walking 
onacoarse file. It cuts the leather badly ; 
shoes wear out more in a day on the is- 
land than in a month’s use on city pave- 
ments. 

In one part of the main hill there isa 
cave, high above all wave action, that 
pierces the hill by a passage so low and 
narrow that it cannot be traversed even 
on hands and knees. I had to goon my 
elbows and stomach in a sort of vermic- 
ular wriggle, where it was most con- 
tracted. This passage is some seventy 


or eighty feet long, and leads into an 
apartment roughly globular in shape, 


perhaps thirty feet in diameter. From 
this is another passage, leading to a 
smaller room beyond. A passage so 
narrow that it cannot be explored leads 
from a point in the inner passage to 
some unknown outlet on the surface. 

One of the tugboat captains, a man 
of portly person, once was urged and 
pushed by officious friends into this cave 
as far as the larger room, and it was 
found a very difficult thing to get him 
out. It is easier to enter crawling slight- 
ly upward than to go in the other direc- 
tion. It was feared that the poor cap- 
tain would have to stay there till hunger 
and anxiety had reduced his flesh suff- 
ciently to allow of his exit. 

This cave —as what cave has not ?— 
has its legend of wealth buried in it by 
the Spanish buccaneers; and besides 
this, it has a more authentic and individ- 
ual mystery. 

When the cave was first entered by 
Amerizans, they found in the large room 
the well preserved skeleton of a woman. 
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She had remarkably beautiful teeth, I 
was told by one who had seen the bones, 
and the skeleton was judged to be that 
of a white woman. More than this, no 
man knows,—how she got there, and 
when, and why,—these are open only to 
conjecture. They brought the bones 


out of the cave, and buried them up on 
the hillside under a cairn of stones. 

But the cave and its legends has drawn 
us away from the geology of the island. 


I saw no rock that was not of the kind 
described, though I am told that there 
are masses of conglomerate at the West 
End; but pumice is found among the 
stones, and I picked up stones that 
looked like lava, of a dark liver color, 
and also specimens of a conglomerate 
made up of shells and pebbles connected 
by a dark slate-colored material. The 
soil of the island is composed of the 
coarse, sharp-edged sand formed from 
the disintegrated granite, of the pulver- 
ized bones of countless generations of 
seals, birds, and fishes, of shells, and 
through it all the washing of guano, 
The ocean allows but little accumulation 
of sand on the outlines of the islands. 
There are but three or four bits of beach 
in the ends of long channels in the rock, 
similar to the one described at the North 
Landing. 

There is, I believe, but one spring on 
the Farallon,—a mineral spring in a 
little bight on the north side, within a 
few feet of the breakers. The water 


has a slightly yellowish color, such as 
would be given a glass of clear water by 
adding a teaspoonful of strong tea. Its 
taste is very pleasant, slightly acid, and 
a little puckery. It requires no analysis 
to show that there is iron in it, and 
there is an entire absence of suggestion 
of sulphur. The effect is mildly aperi- 
ent, and the dwellers on the island prize 
it highly. They say one can drink it 
in unlimited quantities in hot weather 
without the distress that even rainwater 
causes. 

The fresh water of the islanders is 
caught from the rains of winter, on a 
cemented catchment area that conducts 
it into large cisterns covered by brick 
domes. There is less rain at the Far- 
allones than on the mainland, but more 
fog. 

In the rainy season a considerable part 
of the soil is covered with vegetation. 
Foxtail grass and a sort of fleshy-leaved 
plant that resembled a dwarf mesembry- 
anthemum with yellow or mauve blos- 
soms, were the most common, but there 
were chickweed and pimpernel, and a 
few more familiar plants. In sheltered 
clefts I saw some plants that I judged to 
be eighteen inches high, but they were 
not accessible, and so could net be ex- 
amined. On all exposed plac:?s, and few 
spots on ‘he islands are not exposed 
places, the gr~ are kept down toa 
mat of two _ tnree inches high by the 
fierceness o1 che winds. 
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One of the keepers has a small garden 
sheltered by a high board fence. In it 
he grows quite a variety of vegetables. 
Lettuce, turnips, radishes, onions, all 
have done well. The chief trouble is 
that the soil is too stimulating, owing to 
the guano. There were some cabbages 
planted a year or two ago. They came 
up finely, and were the pride of the 
keeper’s heart. Every visitor had to see 
and admire the cabbage bed. But when 
it came time for those cabbages to settle 
down to business, and make heads, they 
failed to fulfill the hopes they had raised ; 
they kept on growing upward, and soon 
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went to seed. The keeper had to accept 
a good deal of humorous advice in the 
matter. He was told to put salt on his 
cabbages, and urged to tie them down 
with a string, so they could n’t grow up, 
and would have to make a head. 

Except the things I have mentioned, 
there is no vegetable growth on the isl- 
and, not an attempt at a tree, nor a bit 
of chaparral. 

The indigenous animal life of the non- 
aquatic sort is even more scanty. A 
small lizard is found under stones, but 
that is the only vertebrate. There are 
spiders and flies, but I saw no mosqui- 
toes, crickets, or beetles. 

But the aquatic life is abundant enough 
to make up for all lacks in other direc- 
tions. Sir Francis Drake mentioned the 
islands as “ The Islands of St. James, 
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wherein are many seals and fowles.” 
And there are “many seals and fowles”’ 
to this present. 

Two of the little islets bear the names 
of Seal Rock and Sea Lion Islet, though 
the first to the southeast is known to the 
keepers as Saddle Rock, from its shape. 
The best view of the seals at ordinary 
times is to be had looking across the 
narrow channel that separates the Sea 
Lion Islet from its neighbor. This chan- 
nel is only thirty or forty feet wide, and 
at a distance only a little greater the 
Artist and I stood for more than an hour 
watching the antics of the three score 
seals. They are hair seals. Their fur 
is of limited value, a value less in the 
case of the old bulls, because their hides 
are so rent and scarred by continual 
fights. 

The largest of the bulls, sometimes 
fourteen feet long, establish themselves 
on a fixed part of the rock, and each 
gathers about him his harem of cow seals. 
The younger bulls are continually poach- 
ing on these preserves, and challenging 
the proprietor to do battle for possession. 
These fights are desperate; the bulls 
seize each other, catch as catch can, and 
tear out great mouthfuls of fur and flesh. 
When one is worsted till he can fight no 
more, he plunges into the salt water, and 
applies that severe but abundant lini- 
ment to his hurts. 

The love making between the bulls 
and cows also bears much resemblance 
to a fight, playful seizing of bunc.es of 
fur, and simulated attacks with the open 
mouth. The cows fight among them- 
selves, though not so fiercely,as the 
bulls.. A cow will seize anether’s young 
one by the nape of the neck, and toss it 
roughly away many feet ovei the rocks. 
This provokes reprisals, and a charge 
to recover the sprawling little victim. 
They never seem to be quict long at a 
time, and their continual squirming and 
fighting makes their life appear a very 
uncomfortable one. In the water they 

are vastly more at home. Where we 
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were, the water was so clear that we 
could see the bottom, and watch the 
swift and easy movements of these 
beasts so awkward on land. ° 

The keepers shoot the seals for their 
oil, bristles, and other valuable parts, 
and sometimes mount the heads of the 
larger bulls for sale as ornaments. It 
requires a good shot and an experienced 
hunter to secure this game; for unless 
the bullet is instantly fatal the wounded 
seal at once dashes into the water and 
sinks out of reach. The hunter watches 
his chance, and picks out a seal that is 
lying so that the body cannot roll into 
the surf, and sends his bullet straight 
into the brain. 

Unless wounded and cornered they 
will not attack a man; it is chiefly by 
their mad rush to the water that they 
endanger any one in their way. Mr. 
Beeman, Chief Keeper, told us of a nar- 
row escape of his. He leaped down in- 
to a fissure of the rocks, and nearly 
landed on top of a very large bull. The 
startled animal darted away from him, 
and by chance farther back up the nar- 
row fissure. As Mr. Beeman gathered 
himself together from his jump he saw 
that the old bull was preparing tocharge. 
There was no room to allow him to pass 
and no possibility of scrambling up the 
rocks out of his way. To wound him 
would be worse than useless. It was 
bull or Beeman at the first shot. The 
fact that Mr. Beeman told the story 
shows tl e effect of the shot. 

Far m ore abundant than the seals and 
far more interesting are the birds. Their 
cries are the most constant sound, their 
odor the } reva*'ing smell, their multitu- 
dinous flitting the most constant sight, 
onthe island. Thechief product of the 
island in the San Francisco markets is 
their eggs, and the island is most widely 
known, excer’ forits light, by the egg- 
picking indust vy. 

There are eight kinds of birds that 
habitually ne . on the Farallones in 
numbers. 
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1. The murre. This bird is often 
seen swimming in the Bay, when it much 
resembles aduck. It has a black head, 
slate-colored body, and white breast. 
When alarmed in the water, it either 
dives or flies off, splashing along the sur- 
face of the waves. It flies swiftly, with 
a whir of the wings almost as quick as 
a humming birds; it never sails on mo- 
tionless wing,as the gulls delight in 
doing, and looks under-sparred ; that is, 
without much spread of wing for its 
bulk. On the rocks it sits upright like 
a penguin, and generally in great crowds. 
It is said by Nordhoff that the murre 
eats sea grasses and jelly fish, and that 
no other fish has ever been found in its 
stomach. It lays avery large egg for 
the size of the bird, the Farallon egg 
of the market. These eggs are remark- 
able for thick shells and great diversity 
in colorand markings. They are about 
twice the size of a hen’s egg, and are 
sometimes pure white, sometimes bluish 
green, sometimes pinkish. Some are 
splashed with black or brown all over, 
or nearthe larger end; someare streaked 
with vermicular markings of light 
brown, dark brown, purple, or yellow; 
some are covered al] over with spatters 
of reddish brown. They are laid on the 
bare rocks, without the least attempt at a 
nest. One is the complement if undis- 
turbed, but when they are taken a murre 
will lay as many as eight. There isa pre- 
vailing suspicion that these eggs are 
inferior to hen’s eggs because of a fishy 
flavor. Few people order them or eat 
them by preference. Now, I do make sol- 
emn affirmation, to the support of which 
I can bring many trustworthy corrobo- 
rating witnesses, that when these murre 
eggs are perfectly fresh there is absolute- 
ly no fishy or strong taste to them what- 
ever ; that they are rich, delicate, and alto- 
gether desirable,—dropped, fried, boiled, 
or cooked in any of the hundred ways 
known to Frenchmen. It is true that 
they acquire a rank taste sooner than 
hen’s eggs, and that accounts for the 
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prejudice in some measure; for in 
greater part the prejudice is purely a 
prejudice. Most people are severely 
orthodox in the matter of eggs, and 
taste a new sort with a suspicion that 
not the best fresh-laid Plymouth Rock 
egg could stand. 

It is certain that San Francisco dwell- 
ers in the summer time, if they eat at 
restaurants or buy cake or pies at the 
bakeries, consume a great many of these 
eggs. Twenty-five cents a dozen is the 
retail price, and the size of the egg is 
double that of the barnyard fowl’s; so 
they are bought eagerly to the full ex- 
tent of the supply, — something like 
four hundred dozen daily at the height 
of the season. When the Artist and I 
were there it was still early, and there 
were from fourteen to eighteen baskets 
of about twenty dozen each gathered 
daily. The season begins in June, or 
late in May, and lasts from six to eight 
weeks. The pickers net from fifteen to 
eighteen cents a dozen. 

2. The gull is next to the murre in 
numbers, and is the most constant bird 
on the islands; for the others come 
there to nest, and migrate in the winter, 
while there are gulls all the year round. 
They are the Western gulls, the ordinary 
white birds with slate-colored back and 
upper surface of the wings, that are nu- 
merous and tame about the ferries in 
San Francisco. Their eggs too are good 
eating, though not so large as a murre’s, 
but the shell is not nearly so thick, and 
so they are not much gathered for trans- 
portation. They are a dark olive brown, 
with darker brown splashes all over 
them. Three are the complement in a 
nest, which is built of dried grasses 
roughly shaped. The gulls are great rob- 
bers, and if they find a murre’s egg un- 
protected, one swoops down on it and 
carries it off in his beak. Up in the air 
he goes, then drops the egg on a con- 
venient rock, and descends to feast on 
its spilled contents. This thievish pro- 
pensity makes the gulls no favorites 
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with the eggpickers. No sooner are 
the murres driven from their cliffs by 
the approach of the pickers, than the 
gulls are busy carrying off the eggs, — 
“and they are better eggpickers than 
we are,” one of the keepers ruefully said 
to me. 

One of the Greeks saw a gull eating 
a shag’s egg.—an egg considered use- 
less for food,—and explained to me, 
“He no eata because he lika him. He 
eata just for mean.” 

They are said to eat the young murres 
also. After a murre has laid an egg she 
sits on it constantly, unless driven off 
by the men, and never leaves it unpro- 
tected a single moment until the young 
bird is able to accompany its parents for 
a swim in the ocean. 

The disposition of the gull varies 
much with the season. Now in laying 
time they are peaceable and tame, look- 
ing on men as allies in their attacks on 
the murres. They do not take much to 
heart the plunder of their own nests. 
When they have young birds to protect 
they become savage, and do not hesi- 
tate to dash in the face of an intruder, 
or to snatch his cap from his head. This 
is an element of no little danger to the 
pickers toward the close of the season ; 
for a sudden swoop of a gull on a man 
poised on the edge of a sheer precipice 
is not pleasant. Later still in the sea- 
son the gulls become wild, and it is dif- 
ficult to get within a stone’s throw of 
one. 

One day we saw one of the Greeks 
coming down the trail to the houses, 
holding a live gull by one wing. The 
other wing had been broken by a stone 
thrown by the Greek, but the bird was 
snapping viciously and effectively at the 
man’s legs as he walked. 

“He steala my cap,” was the expla- 
nation, with an expression of disrepect. 
So this vengeful son of Athens —all 
Greeks come from Athens, so they say 
— tied his captive to a post, and threw 
stones at it till the bird was dead. 
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3. Nextin orderof numerical strength, 
is the shag, or cormorant, though pos- 
sibly the puffin is entitled to the place. 
There are three species of shag,— 
Brandt’s, Baird’s, and the Farallon. I 
learned to distinguish two. One was 
jet black all over, the other had white 
markings on its back. It has a long 
neck, and flies with it outstretched in 
a seemingly awkward position. They 
usually fly in pairs or fours, in the nest- 
ing season, and gather into longer trains 
flying one after another in other seasons. 
Its nest is set in clefts and shelves of the 
cliffs overhanging the sea, and is formed 
of a bunch of dried herbage. Theeggs 
are very small for the size of the bird, 
long and pointed, a light blue when 
washed, but when gathered, covered with 
a layer of loose white lime. As men- 
tioned, they are not used for eating, and 
it is said the white does not coagulate 
with heat. The shag has the reputation 
of being a very stupid bird. It is the 
largest of them all. 

4. The tufted puffin, or sea parrot. 
The second name of the bird is quite 
descriptive, for it resembles very much 
a parrot, if a parrot were ever black 
with a white face, and a very red beak 
and feet. Thetwo long tufts of white fil- 
aments that start from the head above 
the ears are not visible except close at 
hand. This bird lays one large, round, 
white egg, in the deeper clefts of the 
highest rocks. The nest I found was 
within a few feet of the light tower, 
and in so deep a cleft that I had to 
roll the egg out, using the whole length 
of my canetoreachit. The bird was not 
at home, or I might have had trouble, 
for they are said to fight savagely in 
defense of their nests. 

5. The pigeon guillemot, or sea pigeon, 
comes next. Its home is to be found 
close to the water’s edge, in the little 
coves and clefts of the rocks, and it 
delights to sit on a rock where it is 
almost reached by every return of the 
swell. It clings closer to the water than 
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It is of a dark 
slate color, with some white in the wing 
coverts, and it has brilliantly red feet. 
Its mouth and throat, when it opens the 


any bird of them all. 


beak, is also bright red. In shape and 
appearance it well merits the name of 
pigeon, though somewhat larger. It 
nests in crevices, and the egg, about as 
large as a hen’s egg, is light greenish 
blue, with brown and gray spots on it. 
The sea pigeon’s voice wouid betray it 
instantly should it be taken for a tame 
pigeon, for it is sharp and shrill. 

6. The smallest bird on the island 
comes next,—the rock wren. Yet 
the island could ill spare him, for he 
is a merry little fellow and has the only 
sweet voice among them. His little 
warble would not be noticed much, per- 
haps, among thrushes or larks; and yet 
it is pleasant to hear in this wild chorus 
of the harsh voices of sea birds. He 
would pass very well for a wren, except 
that he is not so much tilted up aft, and 
he has a very long bill. The egg isa 
dainty little thing, white, but given a 
pink tone by a multitude of little red- 
dish-brown splashes. His nest is hard 
to find, for it is hidden deep, and he is 
an adept at misleading a person in search 
of it. This is strange, too, in a bird 
that never saw a school boy. Aside 
from this preference that you should 
not know where his nest is, the rock 
wren is a sociable fellow, and will hop 
round quite near you if you keep still, 
and sing his song from every little point 
of rocks in your neighborhood. 

7. The auk, Cassin’s auklet, is a 
night bird, and hides in clefts in the 
daytime. It is a gray bird, about as 
large as a pigeon. The egg, also, is 
much the size, color, and shape, of a 
pigeon’s. When pulled out of the hid- 


ing place it had chosen into the daylight, 
a young one we had caught seemed to 
be quite blind, and sat quietly in my 
open hand, making no effort to fly. 
When released on the ground it found 
sight enough to discover a crevice near 
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at hand, and quickly crawled into it so 
far that it was lost to me. 

8. The ashy petrel is a very rare 
bird; so rare that I saw no specimen 
to know it. It resembles the Mother 
Carey’s chicken closely, differing in 
having some white markings on the 
wings. Its nest is hard to find, ‘be- 
cause of its scarcity, and because it is 
built deep in the rocky clefts. It is dis- 


covered best by smell ; for the bird, its 
nest, and its eggs, have a strong musky 


odor. 
This completes the catalogue of birds 
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usually to be found, but for the last two 
seasons there has been a family of 
strange visitors to this sea-girt island. 
An old crow and his wife have come 
here to rear their brood. It is a curi- 
ously incongruous sound to hear the fa 
miliar caws amid this querulous chorus 
of gulls, but though there is not a corn- 
field within at least sixteen miles of 
them, the crows seem to be perfectly 
contented. 

The day when we first saw egg-pick- 
ing,— they pick every day in the season, 
— the Greeks and the four keepers gath- 
ered in front of the old stone house that 
was long the only keeper’s house, at about 
nine o’clock in the morning. The men 
were dressed for the work in egg blouses 
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of cotton. Often the words “Extra 
Family,” or the like, showed that they 
were made of flour sacks. They are 
quite loose, and are gathered at the waist 
with a stout string. They are cut with 
a V-shaped opening in front. Thetrous- 
ers are bound with cords at the ankle, 
so that they may not catch on the rocks. 
The shoes are peculiar, home-made for 
the special purpose, the tops of canvas, 
the soles of braided rope. These are not 
only more durable than leather on the 
jagged rocks, but are less apt to slip, and 
in them a man can climb upa cliff so 
steep that he looks ridiculously like a fly 
walking up a wall. 

When the fifteen men had all gath- 
ered, Old George — 70 years old, and yet 
as active as any Greek of them all, does 
not, spare himself the most arduous 
climbs — gave the word in pure modern 
Hellenic, and they moved off together. 
First they made their way past the Rus- 
sian houses, and paused at the base of 
the cliff on Shubrick’s Point. There 
they set down the baskets. At another 
word they separated, and began climbing 
over the hill as rapidly as they could. 
Their movements started a cloud of 
murres, which fluttered with a charac- 
teristic motion straight downward 
toward the water,— right in the picker’s 
face, if he chanced to be below them. 

The gulls were on hand, and as the 
murres were driven away from the cliffs 
the gulls swooped down and snatched 
the eggs away before the pickers could 
get to them. This is why it is neces- 
sary for the men to keep together, and 
work one place at a time. But the men 
got a good many; they scrambled over 
the rocks like cats, and went to places 
that fairly made us shudder to watch 
them. Soon their outlines showed as 
they came around the profile of the 
other side of the hill. But they were 
strangely altered. They moved with 
more care, and used their hands to help 
support the immense aldermanic devel- 
opment they had acquired. As they 
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came back to the baskets some of them 
got down on all fours, and emptied their 
blouses, as though pouring potatoes from 
asack. The thick shell of the eggs al- 
lows this, though some were broken in 
the process. Others who had emptied 
their pouches were sitting around wiping 
a chance-broken egg out of their blouses 
with a wisp of dry grass. The baskets, 
when full, were covered over with grass 
or weeds weighted with stones,— other- 
wise the gulls would have emptied them 
before the men came again. Next the 
men picked on the Lighthouse Hill, lof- 
tiest of all, but not most dangerous. Yet 
it was here that Keeper Cashin had a 
severe fall a year or two ago: he still 
wears a deep scar on his brow, as the 
result of his long tumble. 

“That must have made you give up 
egg-picking for a while,” I said to him. 

“ Yes, it was two weeks before I was 
out with them again.” 

The Artist and I could not go around 
the northeast side of the island from its 
roughness, though we amazed ourselves 
at the places we did climb to. We hur- 
ried around the other way, to see the 
men come down to the North Landing. 
As they were approaching it, still pick- 
ing, we heardacry. One of them had 
dislodged a great, jagged stone, and 
shouted to warn a comrade directly un- 
derneath. The warned man flattened 
against the rock, and the stone dashed 
by close to his head. Some of the men 
caine with full blouses to the egg house 
near the landing; others brought the 
full baskets. They were set down near 
the house, tubs of salt water were 
brought, and the eggs were carefully 
washed. As they are laid on the bare 
rock,— no nest whatever,— they are apt 
to be soiled with guano, and it requires 
a good rubbing of each egg with a cloth 
to get it off. 

During this process the gulls came 
and sat in a circle at a respectful dis- 
tance, so that they might get the eggs 
that were broken and thrown away. 
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While some of the men were wash- 
ing, a boatload of them did Sugar Loaf 
Rock. We could see them well from 
the egg house. The little boat was 
rowed to the rock, and turned so as to 
approach it stern first. As the swell 
lifted it to the rock, a man sprang out 
and climbed up the rocks. Soon a row 
of men were clambering right up the 
face of the rock,— shown in the picture 
(p. 229). It looked as impossible as to 
walk up the steepest side of Telegraph 
Hill. This, with Saddle Rock, was one 
day’s picking. 

Next day they did the West End, 
Arch and Finger rocks, and one or two 
more. The West End climb is a won- 
derful one ; for here is the largest crowd 
of birds on the island. The air at times 
was so full of startled birds that they 
looked like a swarm of bees, and the 
water was in places almost hidden from 
sight by the multitudes that took refuge 
there. . 

To get to West End we had to cross 
over “Jordan,” as the narrow, surf- 
washed passage is called. It is spanned 
by a very picturesque swinging bridge, 
made of pieces of water-worn wreckage. 
On the West End, too, is the place called 
the Great Rookery. 

Here and on Finger Rock the men 
let themselves down by ropes to some 
difficult places. It looks risky to see a 
man dangling from a rope over a sheer 
precipice that overhangs the dashing 
surf. The men are perfectly hardened 
to it, and never seem to think of danger 
in any part of this perilous work. 

The pickers in this way go over the 
same ground every other day, and cover 
all accessible points in two days. This 
insures the freshness of the eggs gath- 
ered, as between gulls and men they are 
thoroughly cleaned from the ground tra- 
versed by the pickers. There are enough 
inaccessible places to prevent any dan- 
ger that the murres will diminish in 
numbers. 

The eggs are stored in the egg house 
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till enough are gathered to make a load 
for the felucca that is at hand to take 
them to San Francisco. 

There are many hens kept by the 
keepers ; for these and the rabbits are 
often the only sources of fresh meat for 
weeks at a time. Their eggs, too, are 
needed, except in the laying time of the 
sea birds. 

The rabbits were a surprise to us. On 
our way to the islands Captain Scott 
had mentioned that there were plenty of 
rabbits there, and the Artist smiled at 
me and I winked at the Artist, as if to 
say, “The Captain can spin a good 
yarn, can’t he?” But the first thing 
that we noticed in our walk from the 
North Landing to the keepers’ houses 
was the multitude of rabbits scurrying 
in every direction over the rocks. They 
are the descendants of the common do- 
mestic English rabbit, and are of many 
colors,— white, black, yellow, brown,and 
pinto. It is difficult for them to find 
enough soil to burrow in, but they find 
plenty of crannies that serve as ready- 
made burrows, They swarm everywhere, 
from the highest point of the hill, where 
the light is, to gullies that are swept by 
the surf at every tide. These last live 
so near the water that it half inclines 
one to believe the yarn that is told, that 
the Farallon rabbits have so changed 
their nature as to live on seaweed and 
shell-fish. The best proof, however, that 
the story is only a story is that the rab- 
bits die off in great numbers as the 
herbage dries up in summer, until only 
a few of the tamer ones are left. These 
are fed at the house, and live in the door- 
yards with the hens. The keepers take 
pains not to frighten or shoot the tame 
ones, and they sometimes even enter the 
houses, and play round in the kitchen 
with the children. In the spring, as 
food becomes abundant, the rapid mul- 
tiplication of the rabbits serves to re- 
populate the whole island. 

And here is an object lesson and a 
warning. If ever this rabbit is allowed 
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to get wild on the mainland of California 
it will soon become a pest as destructive 
as it has been in Australia. 

But they are very useful on the Far- 
allon in furnishing fresh meat to the 
keepers, as they are excellent eating. 
Served with the sharp sauce of the ap- 
petite given by the sea air, fried or fri- 
casseed rabbit isa dish to receive eagerly 
and remember with gratitude. The 
keeper shoots them with a rifle, and on 
the occasion when J watched him, six 
shots secured six rabbits, with the 
heads hit so skillfully that they all but 
one came off with the skin. 

To describe in detail the forms of life 
that abound on the edges of the island 
would fill a book, and would require a 
biological expert, for it is marvelous in 
its variety and wonderful in its beauty. 
There are many kinds of fish to be 
caught from the rocks. The Farallon 
banks are recognized as being the most 
extensive known to our local fisheries. 
Among these are fine eels, the method 
of capture described to me thus :— 

“You get rather asmallish hook anda 
stout line, and go down on the rocks at 
very low tide. You bait your hook and 
drop it right in the crack between two 
rocks. If there is an eel there, pretty 
soon you get a bite. You go kind of slow 
till he ’s well hooked, and then you give 
a pull. The eel, he just wraps his tail 
round a rock and hangs on for all he’s 
worth. You pull and he pulls, till you 
think you’re trying to haul up the rock 
itself,and by and by, if everything holds, 
out comes your eel.” 

As I have said, the rocks that the surf 
beats upon are worn into grottos, basins, 
and pothole., innumerable, and these are 
made beautiful by a wonderful variety 
of marine life. Abalones and mussels 
abound, and barnacles of various kinds, 
white and pink. Perhaps the best way 
of giving an idea of the beauty of some 
of these places is, by describing the 
most striking that we saw, though there 
are many almost as fine. One day at 
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low tide Mr. Beeman took the Artist 


and me to see the “grotto,” as it is 
called. We followed him to the East 
Landing, and turning round a point of 
rocks, scrambled down to the edge of 
the surf. Then by a quick run as the 
roller receded, we made our way over 
the slippery sea-weeded rocks into the 
grotto. It was a sight to take one’s 
breath away! The Artist, who had been 
mourning before that he had not brought 
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color and form as no artificial aquarium 
on earth can equal. 

Light green anemones, lavender and 
deeper purple sea urchins, orange and 
purple starfishes, irridescent mussels, 
red and black crabs, corals and sponges, 
seaweeds, bright green, olive, white, 
pink, and brown, some quite large and 
others the daintiest possible films,— all 
this color arranged seemingly with the 
utmost cunning, so that there should be 
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his color box, was beside himself. The 
roof of the cavern, whether from infu- 
soria kept alive by the spray, or from 
seepage through its roof of mineral sub- 
stances, was brilliant with orange and 
green; the rocks, sides and back, of a 
warm red-brown color. The floor was 
nearly taken up with a series of basins 
filled with water clear as a diamond, re- 
newed by each dash of the rollers ; and 
these basins were lined, sides and bot- 
tom, with such a bewildering array of 


wondrous contrasts and harmonies, and 
not a single discord. It was a sight to 
live in the memory as long as life lasts. 

But we had to tear ourselves away, 
and make the rapid retreat that the waves 
compelled. Mr. Beeman showed us a 
little ledge in the uppermost corner, and 
told us he had once been obliged to 
climb up to it, and wait over a tide, in 
great danger of being swept off by the 
swell that nearly fills the grotto at high 
tide. The rise of tide is about five feet. 
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I have nearly completed the list of 
living forms on the island. There are, 
beside the ones mentioned, a dog and 
three goats. There is no cat there, as I 
was made aware when I tried to ingra- 
tiate myself with the keeper’s baby by 
mewing for her. The poor little thing 
looked at me with wild eyes, and pursed 
up her lips to cry; she had never heard 
the sound before. It seems as if there 
ought to be a cat there, but then there 
are no rats or mice. 

The only acquaintance we made with 
the goats was to wonder at the taste of 
the old billy, when we saw him come up 
to the keeper and beg for a chew of to- 
bacco ; a regular habit of his, it seems. 

And here is the place to speak of Jerry. 
We did not see him, he had been dead 
some weeks; but we saw his grave, and 
the sweet perfume of his life of good 
deeds still lingers in the spot he labored 
in faithfully and long. 

Jerry was an ass, but if it be supposed 
that that is aterm that implies stupidity, 
an indignant denial will come from all 
that knew him. He was by far the old- 
est inhabitant of the island, and he filled 
the place of oldest inhabitant to perfec- 
tion. He knew more about the weather 
signs than any other person (the term 
seems quite proper) on the island,— was 
the best barometer they had, the keep- 
ers say. From twelve to twenty-four 
hours before a storm Jerry would an- 
nounce it unmistakably, by showing 
great excitement, and standing with his 
nose in the direction from which the 
storm was coming, and snorting vio- 
lently. 

He had once nearly hung himself with 
his halter in the barn, and after that no 
amount of moral or physical suasion 
would prevail on him to go into that barn 
again. In very cold and wet weather he 
sometimes took shelter in the coalshed, 
but the barn was a dangerous place. 

His duties were to act as locomotive 
on the little railroad that connects the 
North Landing with the keeper’s houses 
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and the siren. Other tasks were to pack 
the oil up the hill to the light, two five- 
gallon cans on each side of his pack sad- 
dle, and to walk around the windlass that 
hauls coal and heavy articles up on the 
platform of the North Landing. This 
last job he did not approve of, and he 
learned to know the whistle of the gov- 
ernment steamer Madrojfio, and when it 
came bringing supplies Jerry would hide 
so securely in the rocks that it some- 
times took a large part of the day to 
find him. He vastly preferred to play 
with the children, and allowed them to 
swarm up his legs, or pull his tail, with- 
out an attempt at a kick. He was fond 
of cake, and used to come up and paw on 
the porch to beg for it. One day a vis- 
iting friend made some cookies, and set 
them down near the window to cool. 
When she returned to look at them, she 
was horrified to find them gone, and 
Jerry’s ears just disappearing from the 
window. 

But it is useless to try to give all the 
anecdotes that are to be told of Jerry ; 
for he is a theme on which every man, 
woman, and child that can talk at all, of 
the islanders is eloquent. Another 
donkey is coming to take his place, but 
for many along year Jerry will be re- 
membered and loved. 

There remains to be told the story of 
the human occupation of the Farallones. 
They were discovered — Scammon says 
in the OVERLAND for July, 1875 — by 
Ferrelo in 1543, but Sir Francis Drake 
was the first to give a particular des- 
cription of “ The Islands of St. James” 
as he called them. In 1579 he landed 
on them to refit and stock up with seal 
meat. 

In 1775 Bodega and Maurelle gave the 
islands the name Los Farallones de los 
Frayles, in honor of the monks who had 
discovered San Francisco Bay in 1769. 
Farallon means a small, pointed island. 

The first settlement on the islands 
was by the Russians, but the date is not 
given by any authority I can find. They 
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came to hunt seals and to fish, and made 
quite a permanent stay, as is witnessed 
by the remains of five or six stone huts 
that they built on the southeast slope. 
It is not recorded that the Mexicans 
ever made any enduring stay on the 
Farallon, and records are wanting up to 
1850, when there began to be regular 
trips to the islands for the purpose of 
gathering eggs for the new city of San 
Francisco. 

A writer in the second number 
of Hutching’s California Maga- 
sine, August, 1856, says that up to 
that date between three and four 
million eggs had been taken from 
the island. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff says in his 
article on the Farallones, published 
in Harper's Magazine for April, 
1874, that in 1853 a single boat as the 
result of a three days’ trip brought 
in one thousand dozen eggs, and 
sold the whole cargo at $1 a dozen. 
Twenty-five thousand dozen a sea- 
son were brought 
in year after year; 
for thosewere flush 
times and eggs 
were extremely 
scarce. By 1873 the 
product had _les- 
sened to about fif- *&y 
teen thousand doz- 
ena season, which 
is not far from that 
of the present year. 

In 1855 the light 
was established. In 
1856 the Farallon 
'g¢ Company was 
tormed,and bought 
off the fancied 
rights of other companies after some 
disturbances and fights between rival 
companies. There were two or three 
persons shot in these troubles. 

On Nov. 9, 1858, the worst Farallon 
wreck on record took place; the ship 
lucas was lost, and twenty-three lives. 
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In 1859 a whistle was built over a 
natural blow-hole in the rocks, and the 
force of the waves as they rushed into 
the connecting channel blew the whis- 


tle. This, up to 1871, was the only fog 
signal. In that year it was destroyed 


by the breakers. The hole is still shown 
to visitors, and even with no whistle at- 
tached makes quite a bellow as the air 
rushes up through the narrow passage. 
A three or four pound stone dropped in 
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EMPTYING THE BLOUSES, 


at the proper time is violently hurled 
back. A sailor was once taken to see 
it, and to test its force held his hat over 
the opening,— at the wrong moment un- 
fortunately, for it was snatched from 
his hand by the downward suction of a 
receding billow. He stood a moment 
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WASHING 


to see if it would come back, but in vain, 
and then turned away remarking, 
“ That ’s a hell of a hole!” 


In 1862 a young man who had joined 
the eggpickers for fun lost his footing 
and was dashed to pieces. 

September 20, 1880, the present fog 
siren was set up. 


In 1881 there had been so much 
trouble with the egg company that it 
was deemed necessary to eject its men 
from the island. Accordingly, on May 
23d, the government steamer, Manza- 
nita took out the United States mar- 
shal, an officer, and twenty soldiers, to 
do the work. There was no resistance. 
Eleven eggpickers and their movables 
were brought to San Francisco, and 
their huts were razed. For this action 
the egg company began a suit for dam- 
ages against the United States District 
Attorney, who had ordered the eject- 
ment. The suit may still be pending, 
for all that is known about it. 

The company had grown .v a_rogant 
over its supposeu vested rights, that * 
even denied to the keepers the right of 
gathering eggs. Mr. Thompson, Clerk 
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THE EGGS. 


to the Inspector, told me how the keeper 
of that time, Mr. Hess, came in one day 
with a long face to tell how the hirelings 
of the egg company had found him a few 
days before with his blouse full of eggs, 
and had upset him and rolled him down 
the rocks, making a sad scramble of the 
eggs. 

In 1882 the American ship Franco- 
nia went ashore in Franconia Cove, on 
the West End rocks, and in the foliow- 
ing year the British ship Bremen met a 
likefate. She struck just in front of the 
siren. As Captain Scott graphically ex- 
pressed it, “ The keeper was working his 
machine, and the first he knew the 
other fellow jumped right in on top of 
him.” 

Both of these wrecks were due to 
dense fog and the absence of wind. 
The ships did not discover the island till 
right upon it, and they had not steerage 
way enough to prevent the heavy swell 
from setting them over-on the rocks. 

The present regular inhabitants of the 
i; ud are the four keepers, wives of 
three of them, and seven children, four- 
teen souls all told. During the egg sea- 
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son from eight to eleven Greeks are the white paint of the walls, and strips 
there egg-picking. Thisis nowdonein of matting are laid in the passages to 
partnership with the keepers and by keep the floors from being touched by 
their consent. Itis recognizedthat the feet. We went up the winding stair 
Greeks have no rights there whatever. and at last emerged in the lantern. 

In the beginning of every seasonthey It is a Fresnel light of the first order, 
are formally warned off the island, and the lantern is twelve feet high and 
then suffered to remain during good be- eight feet in diameter. It has eight 
havior at the will of the keeper. This sides,each made up of concentric prisms 
is winked at by the Inspector, but the about a bullseye in the center. There 
least trouble would cause another ex- are 33 prisms about the bullseyes, and 
pulsion. This seems to betheonly way the glass of the thickest is about six 
to deal with the Greeks; for as one of inches through. The whole lantern re- 
the keepers told me, “They are an un- volves about the lamp by clockwork 
grateful set. They think an American once in eight minutes. As a bullseye 


THE BRIDGE OVER “JORDAN,” 


don’t know anything,—the Greeks know passes any given point, that point re- 
it all.” ceives the concentrated light from all 

The Farallon light is the principal the prisms for about thirteen seconds, 
lighthouse on this Coast, —the first one and then is left in darkness for the rest 
that mariners look for on approaching of the minute till the next bullseye turns 
San Francisco. It is set, as has been toward it. This is what makes the flash, 
said, on the top of the highest hill, 360 —eight rays of light traversing the hori- 
feet above the sea, of which twenty feet zon continuously, showing alternate 
is the height of the tower. The trail light and darkness, as an object is ina 
zigzags up the hill at a pretty steep ray or between two rays. The lamp 
grade. Mr. Beeman told me that he has five concentric wicks, and is fed by 
had had to crawl up that grade on hands an elaborate contrivance to keep a con- 
and knees in the gutter beside the trail, tinuous and copious supply of oil for 
to avoid being blown off by the fierce each wick. It burns about five gallons 
sou’ wester. of oila night. The light is a beautiful 

The tower is built of stone and iron. object, the prisms are finely polished, 
On entering it, it was easy to see t’ ¢ .d Show rainbows in évery direction, 
here is the most important and carefully the brasses are bright, and the most lov- 
‘ept thing on the island. No spot mars ing and scrupulous care is put on every- 
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thing in the tower. One keeper with 
an artistic turn has painted landscapes 
and patriotic emblems on many of the 
panels. 

The four keepers divide the night 
into watches, thus :— 


William A. Beeman, Chief,.......Sunset to9 Pp. M. 
Cyrus J. Cain gP. M. to 12M. 
wees F, COR. cis cicccic ces 12 M. to3 A. M. 
Thomas L. Winthar 3 A. M. to Sunrise 


When the siren is to be kept going, 
and there is often need for it for days at 
* time, the keepers go from the light 
to the siren, and serve a second watch 
There are electric signals from 
the \ower to the siren and also to the 


m, S 


keepers’ houses. When it is considered 
that the keépers ave to do all the re- 
pairing and some new construction,— 
for they have a forge, a lathe, and ful! 
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sets of machinists’ and carpenters’ tools, 
—it will be seen that they have not 
much time to think how lonely their 
life is. I could not discover, except in 
the eagerness with which new reading 
matter was welcomed, any sign that time 
was heavy on their hands, or that they 
were oppressed by the constant sound 
of the surges that come to the island 


LIGHT KEEPER ON DUTY 


from thousands of leagues of unbroken 
ocean. 

Often for weeks together not a word 
comes to them from the outside world, 
and they cannot see even the ships 
go by because of the fog. But that 
is not all the time. The tugs of the 
two rival lines, the Spreckels and the 
“ Red-Stack,” as it is commonly known, 
make of the island an observation sta- 
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A FOGGY SUNSET FROM THE 


Their captains climb the hill to 
view the horizon through their glasses, 
and use many an artifice and stratagem 
to get the advantage of first reaching 


tion. 


an inbound ship. just now the Spreck- 
els line is ahead ; for they have taken 
to the island a fine long telescope, and 
keep it in the tower. This allows their 
captains to distinguish the cut of astran- 
ger’s jib some forty miles to sea. The 
tugboat men are welcomed by the keep- 
ers,for they bring mail, fresh provisions, 
and news from the outside world. 

When the Artist and I wanted to 
come home after three days on the isl- 
and, the tug Active, Captain Marshall, 
was lying at the anchorage in the early 
morning. The Captain came ashore, and 
readily agreed to take us to San Fran- 
cisco. The keeper warned us that we 
must be on hand when a ship was seen, 
or, he said, the Captain grew so excited 
then that he would wait for nothing. 

No ship came all day, and at six o’clock 


ruG. 


we thought it best to go on board the 
tug, as it was likely that the first daylight 
would show some sail that had come up 
in the night. 

We were made comfortable on the 
tug, if there can be comfort on a tug 
rolling at anchor in the heavy Pacific 
swell. In the morning, Sunday, noth- 
ing was to be seen, and ail day we jooked 
in vain for our ship to come in. The 
sailors went on shore for an outing in 
the afternoon, and brought back a lot of 
abalones, which they cleaned and we 
afterwards ate. They are good when 
well prepared,—cut thin, and pounded 
to a pulp to make them tender, and then 
fried. They also brought several rabbits 
that they caught by wild scrambles in 
the rocks, and some eggs. One sa* 
said he knew his eggs were fresh aid, 
for they were warm when he got them! 

Auother night, —this ore of fog. as 
well as of heavy rolling and pitching,— 
and the siren was singing her sweet bass 
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song a few hundred yards away. In 
the early morning we got under way and 
steamed around the island in the fog, to 
see if we could find a ship. Then the 
tug was allowed to drift in the trough 
of a sea that rolled her so that water 
came in first over one rail and then the 
other, while the sailors fished for floun- 
ders. The line out was so long that it 
soon blistered the Artist’s and my fin- 
gers to pull it in with its heavy sinker, 
even when there were no fish on the 
hooks. So we possessed our souls in 
patience all that day. 

The tug had now been out three days, 
with no sign of a tow, and the fresh meat 
began to be short. On these tugs, when 


To Ina D. 


Coolbrith. [Sept. 
the steward begins to feed the captain 
on salt horse, that is taken asa hint that 
it is time to go back to San Francisco 
and let another tug come out. So to- 
wards evening we headed for the Golden 
Gate. As we steamed by the islands, 
we paused only to signal to the keepers, 
and after some cruising reached San 
Francisco about seven o'clock in the 
evening, after forty-eight hours on the 
tug. 

This ended a trip, which from unfail- 
ing good luck, and still more from the 
great kindness shown us by Mr. Beeman, 
his good wife, and all the people on the 
island, and by the tugboat men, was in 
every way a success. 

Charles S. Greene. 


1G PICKER’S SHOES 


TO INA D. COOLBRITH. 


Tue soft tones of thy lute 
Have all too long been mute; 
Ah, take it once again, 

And thrill us now as then! 


Breat'e its sweet lips apart, 
And wake chat silent heart ; 
Too long has it been dumb, 
Waiting for spring to come. 





To Ina D. Coolbrith. 


It may be sweet to lie 
Sealed with God’s mystery ; 
But with so much to give, 
How sweeter far to live! 


Who hears the sky-lark’s song 
But does remember long 

How that soft throbbing fire 
Gave voice his own desire? 


Fuller and more sublime 
The song that rests a time ; 
And one that listens, hears 
More clearly after tears. 


The soft tones of thy lute 
Have all too long been mute; 
Breathe its sweet lips apart, 
And wake that silent heart! 


Ah, sweep those strings once more, 
And bring the years of yore 

Back, with their old desire 

And passion, and chaste fire! 


Ella Higginson. 
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AN INTERESTING 

In its immediate, its proximate, and 
its ultimate results, the establishment 
of the Roman Empire was the most 
beneficent of all political revolutions. 
It brought a larger number and measure 
of blessings to many millions of people 
than did either the legislation of Solon, 
or that of Cleisthenes in Athens, or the 
Magna Charta, the organization of the 
House of Commons, or the expulsion 
of James II. in England, the revolution 
of 1789, in France, the war of Indepen- 
dence, or that of Emancipation in the 
United States, or the liberation of the 
serfs in Russia,—eight of the most 
comprehensive and beneficent revolu- 
tions known to universal history. 

No other national reformers ever had 
such an opportunity as that which cir- 
cumstances offered to Julius Caesar, and 
after him to Augustus. During the 
three generations before the battle of 
Pharsalia, the Roman government was 
republican in nothing save name. It 
was the most frightful of tyrannies ; it 
enthroned anarchy, plunder, violence, 
and gross disregard for every principle 
of constitutional liberty and of equal 
rights. If we seek for the nearest ana- 
logue in modern history, we find it in 
the French Reign of Terror; but we 
must remember that the Roman reign 
of terror continued fifty times as long, 
over five times as much territory, and 
over three times as many people; and 
was the more odious becausé it was 
maintained not by the ignorant and pen- 
niless rabble, but by the senatorial class, 
which possessed nearly all the wealth 
and political experience of the capital. 

As a conquering state, the Roman 
republic has never been equaled, or even 
approached ; as a rule over conquered 
provinces it was perfidious, cruel, ex- 
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acting, and destructive, far beyond all 
example ona great scale. The senators 
spared one another as little as they did 
their subjects. They furnished large 
proportions of the victims in the riots 
of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, of 
Clodius and Milo; in the slave wars of 
Sicily and of Spartacus; in the war 
with the Italian allies; in the conspir- 
acies of Catiline ; and in the civil wars 
of Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Julius Czesar, 
Brutus, and the second Triumvirate. 
Augustus followed the clement and 
liberal policy of his uncle. He estab- 
lished peace and order throughout the 
empire. He took judicial office from 
the ignorant politicians, who had held 
it for a term of a single year, and he 
gave it to lawyers, who held for long 
periods. Civil law was swiftly devel- 
oped into the great system of Roman 
jurisprudence. The codes of Justinian 
were not compiled until after the dis- 
ruption of the empire, but the valuable 
materials used in the compilation were 
all prepared before the time of Constan- 
tine. Schools for the education of at- 
torneys and judges were established in 
Rome, Athens, and Berytus, and the 
opinions of licensed jurisconsults were 
made authoritative. Under the repub- 
lic, the military and political officers 
received no pay from the state; and, 
as a consequence, they were allowed to 
plunder their provincial subjects. They 
held office for short terms, and used 
their power in such a manner as to ex- 
haust their victims as soon as _ possi- 
ble. In no case was the extortioner 
adequately punished ; the only penalty 
inflicted on Verres, after an almost 
incredible series of outrageous crimes, 
including the murder of Roman citi- 
zens, was banishment. Cicero, who 
boasted of his integrity as proconsul 
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in Cilicia did not even try Scaptius, 
who, as agent of Marcus Brutus, had 
tortured to death the members of a pro- 
vincial city. council to compel them to 
pay forty-eight per cent interest on a 
cityloan. Augustus paid salaries to the 
provincial governors, appointed them 
for long terms, and held them to a strict 
responsibility. The provincials, who had 
been in misery and despair, soon found 
themselves prosperous and hopeful. 
The greatest benefits were felt along 
the European frontier, which now, for 
the first time, enjoyed the blessings of 
peace combined with civilization. The 
greater part of Spain had been subject 
to Rome for nearly two centuries, but 
had been in continual turmoils Most 
of Gaul had been conquered recently, 
and had not yet become orderly. Al- 
though Augustus left to his successors 
the advice that the boundaries of the 
empire should not be extended, this 
was not until he had added much to its 
area. Partly for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a line that was strongly marked and 
easily defensible, he conquered and an- 
nexed the southern bank of the Danube, 
which then became his boundary from 
the Alps to the Black Sea. When he 
reached the throne the provinces of 
Spain, Gaul, Rhztia, Noricum, Panno- 
nia, Illyria, Moesia, and Thrace, cover- 
ing a region two thousand miles long 
and three hundred wide, were poor in 
population and industry, and most of 
them were barbarous: when he trans- 
mitted his scepter to Tiberius, they were 
peaceful, and rapidly increasing in pros- 
perity. In hi$ long reign colonies were 
founded, roads were opened, forests were 
cleared, marshes were drained, schools 
were established, and cities were built. 
Vines, olives, flax, cultivated grasses, 
various garden vegetables and cereals, 
and superior breeds of cows and sheep 
were introduced into extensive regions. 
hese improvements continued to ad- 
vance for nearly four centuries after the 
overthrow of the republic. Paris, Col- 
VOL. xx—23. 
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ogne, and Treves, were still growing in 
population, wealth, and refinement, in 
the time of Julian. The material pro- 
gress of all the northern frontier prov- 
inces during this long period had never 
been equaled before in the rapidity of 
the development over a vast area, pre- 
viously barbarous; it has never been 
surpassed since, except in the United 
States. 

In his History of France, Martin says 
that “all the splendors of Italy were 
imitated north of the Alps. Houses of 
stone and marble succeeded those of 
mud and wood. Everywhere arose, as by 
enchantment, these forums, the public 
buildings, these court-houses, these ac- 
queducts, these temples, these public 
baths, these amphitheaters, these arches 
of triumph, the ruins of which bear wit- 
ness to our time of the powerful hand 
of the Roman people, not only in the 
midst of our cities, but in many fields 
now solitary, and even in the small val- 
leys amidst the high mountains. All 
Gaul clothed itself with a monumental 
splendor which our imagination can 
scarcely reconstruct in its most brilliant 
dreams.” Such+ works, covering the 
whole region from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, were not produced in a single 
reign nor century, nor in a period of 
national decay. 

Nor were the benefits of imperial rule 
limited to Europe. The province of 
Carthage, which had been reduced to 
desolation under the republic, was now 
again fostered. Its chief city regained 
much of its former manufacturing in- 
dustry, commerce, and wealth; and it 
became a rival of Rome as a center of 
Latin literature. The agricultural pro- 
duction of the province became large 
and regular. Egypt gained less than 
any other province from imperial rule, 
because it had been subject to the re- 
public during only a short period, and 
had never been at the mercy of sena- 
torial plunderers. Asia Minor reached 
its highest degree of prosperity under 
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the Roman Empire, between the reigns 
of Augustus and Constantine inclusive, 
the only period when it enjoyed order 
and peace continuously for more than 
three centuries. 

The portions of the empire which 
gained least were Italy and Greece. 
They had reached their highest pros- 
perity in earlier centuries. When the 
senators were no longer permitted to 
plunder the provinces without restric- 
tion, then the concentration of wealth 
and luxury in the Italian peninsula came 
to an end. Greece always was a poor 
country, and had owed much of its 
wealth to the superiority of its political 
and military institutions,— a superiority 
which came to an end when all the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean 
became subject to one system of law. 
Then the energetic Greeks began to mi- 
grate from their native land to Thrace, 
Asia Minor, and Syria, as Italians moved 
to Spain, Gaul, Pannonia, and Meesia, 
where the opportunities of engaging in 
profitable business were more numerous. 

Almost as important as industrial 
progress to the strength of the empire 
was its intellectual development. Greece, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Sicily, Egypt, and 
the Asiatic provinces, were predomin- 
antly Greek in the speech of their larger 
cities, while the other provinces made 
up the Latin division. The Greek and 
the Latin halves were in complete har- 
mony with each other. In the provinces 
of Carthage and Numidia, and in those 


along the northern and western frontier 
of Europe, Latin had become the com- 


mon, and, in extensive districts, the 
only tongue. The Latin cities outside 
of Italy numbered more than two thou- 
sand. Horace, Virgil, Livy, and Cicero, 
found*most of their readers in the Gal- 
lic, Spanish, Carthaginian, and Dan- 
ubian regions. Cadiz, Lyons, Arles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Treves, and Car- 
thage, became celebrated as centers of 
literary activity. Besides the adoption 
of a common tongue, a common litera- 
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ture, and a common civilization, there 
was a great approach to homogeneity of 
blood and national feeling. Early in the 
third century of our era all the freemen 
of the empire were declared full citi- 
zens, with a complete equality of civil 
and political rights. The different na- 
tionalities had intermarried until all had 
become Romansin feeling. In the Latin 
provinces there was no national senti- 
ment or national pride save that of 
Rome. Though not entirely satisfied 
with the imperial government, the peo- 
ple generally had no desire to divide the 
territory or to change its form. They 
knew that they enjoyed more peace, 
more security, more industrial prosper- 
ity, a better system of law, and a better 
administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice, and of executive office in city and 
imperial relations, than their ancestors 
had enjoyed in the republic. Thesteady 
development of their law, continued 
without interruption during three cen- 
turies, until it reached an excellence 
and completeness incomparably supe- 
rior to anything previously known, and 
unapproached as an original system by 
any law of later times, is one of the 
most conclusive proofs that prosperity 
and order were maintained continuously 
in most of the provinces. Such a won- 
derful work of human wisdom and expe- 
rience could not have been produced in 
a single generation or in a period of 
anarchy. It was a production of the 
empire before Constantine. The fury 
of the tyrants, and the bloody contests 
for the crown, were limited to small 
circles of victims; and no other throne 


‘ever had so many good and great men 


as had that of Imperial Rome from Au- 
gustus to Diocletian. 

While enjoying relative peace and har- 
mony within its own borders, the empire 
was not threatened by any serious dan- 
ger from abroad. It comprised all the 
civilization, or at least the highest civil- 
ization, and most of the wealth, of its 
time. It possessed a great and unques- 
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tionable superiority over all contempo- 
raneous nations in agriculture, mining, 
metallurgy, ship-building, navigation, 
commerce, mechanical and fine arts, and 
law. It had the only good military drill, 
the only corps of military engineers, 
the only supply of military engines, the 
only navy, and the only fortified cities. 
Never before did any nation possess a 
preponderance so immense, and a posi- 
tion so secure. 

Two warlike nations threatened the 
borders of the empire, but neither 
seemed dangerous. On the East were 
the Persians, who had been known to 
Europe for eight centuries, and who, in 
all that time, notwithstanding excellent 
opportunities, had not learned that the 
main reliance in war should be infantry. 
No great battle was ever won by cavalry 
over an equal number of well trained 
toot-soldiers.. Horsemen may devastate 
an unprotected region, and may render 
great service in supporting infantry, but 
the country that fears them when they 
come alone confesses its military inca- 
pacity. The Persians had probably as 
good cavalry-as any in antiquity, but it 
was no better in the time of Constan- 
tine than in that of Xenophon, when 
with more than twenty to one they could 
not prevent his ten thousand infantry 
from cutting their way through the 
empire. Diocletian would not have hesi- 
tated to attack a ten-fold number of 
Persians with one of his armies. 

Nor did the Teutons on the north 
give much cause for apprehension. 
They were warlike, but not hostile. 


From the reign of Trajan to that of. 


Constantine, most of their tribes had 
sought the friendship of the empire: 
their ambitious men enlisted in the 
Roman armies, served faithfully, and 
many of them spent their old age in the 
enjoyment of civilized life, as citizens of 
the provinces. Their native country was 
covered with forests and marshes, and 
the population scanty. They had neither 
cities nor extensive cultivation, neither 
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a good supply of arms, nor thorough 
military discipline. A Teutonic army 
was no match for a’ Roman army of 
equal size. Besides, the Teutons were 
divided up into a multitude of tribes 
nearly always at war with one another. 
They were not formidable except when 
they saw that a combination of their 
forces would enable them to plunder 
some helpless enemy, and to them all 
nations, whether of their own or of dif- 
ferent blood, were enemies. 

In addition to the military advantages 
that the empire possessed in its arms, 
its discipline, its military engines, its 
military engineers, and its population of 
120,000,000 (more than four-fold that of 
the Persia or Germany of that time), it 
had another great resource in five thou- 
sand cities or towns, each surrounded 
by its defensive wall, and capable of 
defying the assault of barbarians for 
months; and each stimulated to defend 
itself by the possession of a republican 
system of local self-government, a sys- 
tem founded on explicit law, and sus- 
tained by an enlightened public opinion, 
a system established in every large city 
from the Tigris to the Atlantic. 

Although there was a relaxation of 
military discipline in the second and 
third centuries of our era, it was no 
worse than that which had repeatedly 
been observed in the armies of the re- 
public, —a relaxation that might be 
cured in a few months by the strict 
rule of an able general. It was, per- 
haps, nothing more than the natural 
result of long intervals of peace and 
confidence. The old military system 
was still preserved, with its weapons, 
its defensive armor, its legionary organ- 
ization, and its habits of marching, drill- 
ing, and fortifying every camp. Under 
Diocletian, Constantine, and Julian, the 
legions maintained their compact array, 
and were eager to reach the enemy, 
sword in hand. 

As the establishment of the Roman 
empire was the most beneficent of all 
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political events, so its overthrow was 
the most disastrous of all political ca- 
lamities. With it fell peace, order, se- 
curity, wealth, law, city independence, 
local self-government, education, litera- 
ture, industrial and ornamental art, so- 
cial refinement, extensive community of 
language and national feeling, and also 
commercial and political intercourse,— 
not in one small region, but throughout 
the vast territory of the empire, reach- 
ing through fifty degrees of longitude 
and thirty of latitude. Upon its ruins 
rose war, violence, lawlessness, poverty, 
desolation, isolation, ignorance, diver- 
sity of language, and numerous national 
and ecclesiastical animosities. Thou- 
sands of cities and walled towns were 
utterly destroyed; millions of square 
miles of cultivated land grew up into 
thickets, and became the haunts of 
wolves and other wild beasts. The 
number of artisans greatly diminished ; 
many of the industrial arts were so neg- 


lected that they seemed in danger of 


being finally lost. Over large portions 
of Europe and Northern Africa barba- 
rism succeeded to civilization. 

The decline began with the death of 
Constantine, and made rapid advances. 
That monarch and his predecessor had 
done much to strengthen the empire by 
removing the evil that had been the 
cause of danger,—the military control 
over the succession. Diocletian sepa- 
rated the command of the army from 
the governorship of the province, and 
from the control of the _ provincial 
finances. Constantine diminished the 
importance of the command by re- 
‘ ducing the legions from 6000 to 1500 
men, and by separating the legions into 
classes, which had different pay and 
privilege, so that they could no longer 
work together harmoniously unless un- 
der imperial direction. He abolished 
the Preztorian Guard, which overawed 
the imperial office. These reforms made 
the government a hereditary monarchy; 
previously it had been a monarchy in 
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which the crown was given away or sold 
by the army. 

Strong as Constantine supposed the 
empire to be when he bequeathed it to 
his sons, within a generation after his 
death it was finally divided into two in- 
dependent empires ; within another gen- 
eration nearly all the European portion 
of the eastern empire was reduced to 
desolation by barbarous invaders ; with- 
in two additional generations the west- 
ern empire was finally conquered, and 
all its provinces were devastated by the 
Goths; and before the close of the sev- 
enth century of our era the Saracens 
were masters of Syria, Egypt, Mesopo. 
tamia, and most of Asia Minor. With 
the ruin of ancient civilization, the Ro- 
man empire had to come to an end. 

What caused the fall of Rome? This 
is one of the most important questions 
to which history should reply ; and yet 
a majority of the historians that have 
taken the empire for their subject have 
either avoided the problem or have dis- 
patched it with a few inconsiderate sen- 
tences. Thediscrepancies inthe solution 
are curious. Gibbon tells us that “the 
decline of Rome was the natural and 
inevitable effect of immoderate great- 
ness. Prosperity ripened the principle 
of decay ; the causes of destruction mul- 
tiplied with the extent of the conquest ; 
and as soon as time or accident had re- 
moved the artificial support, the stu- 
pendous fabric yielded to the pressure 
of its own weight. The story of the 
ruin is simple and obvious ; and, instead 
of inquiring why the Roman empire was 
destroyed, we should rather be surprised 
that it had subsisted so long.” This is 
one of the weakest passages in Gibbon’s 
great book, and yet it was passed with- 
out dissent by his distinguished annotat- 
ors, Guizot and Millman, both of whom 
wrote valuable histories upon subjects 
intimately connected with the fall of 
Rome, and had therefore studied the 
subject carefully. ; 

‘In his Intellectual Development of 
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Europe, Draper tells us that “ whoever 
inquires the. cause of the fall of the 
Roman empire will find his answer in 
ascertaining what had become of the 
Romans,’—as if no person, unless he 
had been a descendant of the early Ro- 
mans, had capacity and motive to ad- 
minister properly the government. 

According to Bury, Michelet, and 
Martin, the destructive evil was slav- 
ery, which, however, had not proved 
fatal to other ancient states, nor to the 
Roman republic. The poison that does 
not prove fatal until a thousand years 
after it has been taken is not very ter- 
rible. Sismondi and Merivale find the 
cause in immorality, as if the ethical 
condition of the people had not been 
seriously affected by the gross insecur- 
ity of life, person, and property, under 
the late republic; and as if the moral 
condition of the Romans was much 
worse in the time of Commodus than it 
had been in that of Cicero. 

Duruy points us to centralization, 
which, however, gave to the distant or 
frontier provinces of Carthage, Numid- 
ia, Spain, Gaul, Pannonia, Moesia, and 
Asia Minor, periods of peaceful pros- 
perity rarely or never equaled in their 
history before or since. 

In his German History of Culture, 
Hellwald, though he does not mention 
the opinions of other authors, sums up 
the discussion with the remark that the 
cause is an unsolved problem. 

My solution is that the cause of the 
fall of the Roman empire was ecclesiast- 
ical persecution, practiced under pecu- 
liarly unfavorable circumstances. The 
adoption of Christianity as a state re- 
ligion could not be charged with the 
evil; for many great nations of modern 
times have adopted it, and while _main- 
taining it have reached conditions of 
high prosperity. Neither can we re- 
gard the policy of religious intolerance 
as in itself sufficient to cause the de- 
struction of a great empire; for many 
medieval and modern nations followed 
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that policy for centuries without bring- ° 
ing destruction upon themselves. But 
the persecution practiced by the succes- 
sors of Constantine was injudicious and 
injurious beyond any other instance 
known to history. It was enforced 
while the intolerant faith was in the 
stage of early growth; while its adhe- 
rents were a minority of the population 
in extensive regions ; while their creed, 
their sacerdotal organization, their forms 
of worship, their list of sacred days, and 
their canon of sacred books, had not 
taken final shape; and when they had 
already divided into numerous sects, 
some of which had obtained prepon- 
derance in extensive districts. Three 
points of doctrine were, however, ac- 
cepted by every sect; and these were 
first, that it alone was the true church ; 
second, that it was te duty of the true 
church to persecute all heretical sects 
out of existence; and third, that the 
heretic was more hateful than the Jew 
or the pagan. 

Let us now trace some significant cir- 
cumstances of the fall. Almost imme- 
diately after becoming sole master of 
the empire, Constantine summoned a 
council of the bishops of the Christian 
Church, to decide a doctrinal dispute 
which had arisen between Arius and 
Athanasius, two priests of Alexandria. 
Both were Trinitarians, but they differed 
in regard to the relationship between 
the Father and the Son. Arius said 
that the Son, having been begotten and 
having had a human mother, was neither 
so old as the Father, nor was composed 
of the same pure and self-existent di- 
vine substance. Athanasius taught that 
the Son existed from all eternity, and 
was consubstantial with the Father. 
The clergy and the people of Egypt 
took sides with one or the other of the 
disputants ; and the controversy spread 
to all the provinces of the empire. A 
writer of the time, describing the zeal 
of the partisans of the adverse opinions 
in Constantinople, says: 
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This city is full of mechanics and slaves who are 
all of them profound theologians, and preach in 
the shops and in the streets. If you desire a man 
to change a piece of silver, he informs you wherein 
the Son differs from the Father; if you ask the 
price of a loaf, you are told by way of a reply that 
the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you in- 
quire whether the broth is ready, the answer is that 


the Son was made out of nothing. 
© 


The council met in the year 325, and 
nearly all of the 318 bishops concurred 
in adopting the Athanasian doctrines 
which then became part of the orthodox 
faith. Constantine was satisfied with 
the decision, which would surely not 
have had so large a majority in its favor 
if the Emperor had at that time favored 
Arianism. He supposed that theaction 
of the council, sustained by his approval, 
would soon restore concord in the 
Church ; and when he found that many 
of the priests disregarded his wishes he 
began to persecute them. Butafter the 
lapse of ayear, perhaps because he found 
that the Arians were dangerously nu- 
merous and stubborn, perhaps because 
the orthodox clergy were offensively 
arrogant, he ceased to persecute the 
Arians, declared himself a convert to 
their opinions, and began to persecute 
the orthodox ina mild manner; while 
he pursued some weaker sects, such as 
Manicheans and Donatists, with much 
cruelty. Heremained faithful to Arian- 
ism during the last eleven years of his 
reign. 

His son and successor, Constantius, 
was also an Arian; but, unlike his fath- 
er, he became an active enemy and per- 
secutor of the Athanasians. Sectarian 
riots, which had made their appearance 
in the previous reign, became frequent 
and furious. Five times Paul, the or- 
thodox bishop of Constantinople, was 
expelled forcibly from his office, and 
finally he was strangled by imperial or- 
der. One decree of banishment against 
him provoked a riot, in which more than 
three thousand persons perished. Five 
times Athanasius. who had become 
bishop of Alexandria, was deposed ; 
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and as the populace of the city sided 
with him and defied the officers of the 
law, an army of Arians was stationed 
there for a time to overcome and subdue 
them. It was in Alexandria that the 
monks first became prominent in deeds 
of violence and cruelty; and there it 
was that the most disgraceful of many 
disgraceful monkish riots ended in the 
murder of the learned and eloquent pa- 
gan lecturer, Hypatia,— in the tearing of 
limb from limb, and in the parade of the 
butchers through the streets exhibiting 
the bloody fragments in their fanatical 
triumph. In Antioch the sectarian dis- 
turbances, though less frequent and less 
frightful than in Constantinople and 
Alexandria, were numerous and de- 
At Ephesus a council of 
bishops ended in a fight between its 
members, and the murder of one of 
their number in their hall of assembly. 
The general result, as stated by Gibbon, 
was that “the bonds of civil society 
were torn asunder by the fury of reli- 
gious factions.” Gregory of Nazianzus, 
an eminent theologian, complained that 
the Kingdom of Heaven had been con- 
verted by religious discord into “the 
image of hell.” 

In the year 364 the Roman empire was 
finally divided into the Latin empire, in 
which most of the Christians were 
orthodox, and the Greek empire in 
which they were nearly equally divided, 
the Arians being probably the more 
numerous. In 378 the throne of Con- 
stantinople became vacant, and as no 
person was entitled to the place by in- 
heritance, the Emperor of the West, an 
Athanasian, selected Theodosius, a 
Spaniard, for the place. His position 
was beset with many difficulties ; and 
perhaps because of his dependence on 
his imperial patron and colleague, per- 
haps because of sincere conviction, 
Theodosius declared himself orthodox. 
He did more than that; he prohibited 
all Arian worship ; he forbade the con- 
secration of Arian bishops and priests ; 
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he confiscated Arian churches andeccle- 
siastical property. He also prohibited 
all the forms of pagan worship, though 
the pagans were still a huge proportion, 
probably nearly one half of all the in- 
habitants of his dominions, and a large 
majority of some provinces. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties which beset 
him when he ascended the throne, and 
the serious offense which he gave to 
most of his subjects, his reign continued 
for seventeen years with success, and 
he died in peace without having met 
with any great disaster from a domestic 
oraforeignenemy. But hehad scarcely 
been buried before a great Arian inva- 
sion smote the domain of his successor. 
The Visigoths, north of the Danube, 
had been Arians for more than a gen- 
eration, and whether actuated mainly by 
their religion or by the hope of plunder, 
a great army of them under the lead of 
Alaric overran Meoesia, Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Greece, and Illyria, leaving deso- 
lation behind them. From Illyria they 
marched into Italy, where, after suffer- 
ing several severe defeats, they sacked 
the Eternal City. destroyed the defen- 
sive power of the Latin empire, and 
threw Gaul and Italy open to the flood 
of Teutonic invasion. After the Visi- 
goths followed the Ostrogoths, the 
Allemani, the Vandals, the Suabians, 
the Burgundians, and the Lombards, all 
of them Arians in so far as they were 
Christians. From Gaul the Goths and 
Vandals went forward to Spain; from 
Spain the Vandals passed into Africa ; 
and from Africa they crossed over into 
Italy, where they subjected the Eternal 
City to its second disastrous sack, after 
which they returned to Carthage. Every 
part of the Latin empire became subject 
to the Teutons, whose swift military 
successes, without any famous battle or 
siege, after Alaric took Rome, imply 
that every province had a considerable 
proportion of pagan or heretic inhabit- 
ants that hoped for more favor from the 
Arian Teutons than they had received 
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from the orthodox Romans. We have 
no precise statistics of the numbers of 
the heretics, heathens, or orthodox, in 
any part of the empire; but Gibbon’s 
estimate that when Constantine reached 
the throne not more than five percent 
of the people were.Christians has been 
generally accepted as probably correct. 
It is not likely that fifty per cent could 
have been converted in the next cen- 
tury. 

After the overthrow of the Latin 
empire, the Greeks continued their ec- 
clesiastical quarrels by inventing new 
points of contention. Nestorius, bishop 
of Constantinople, denounced as blas- 
phemous the title “Mother of God,” 
given to the Virgin Mary. He said she 
was the mother of the human and not 
of the divine element in Jesus. A gen- 
eral council at Ephesus, in 431, con- 
demned his opinion, which, neverthe- 
less, became the dominant doctrine in 
Syria, and in several adjacent provinces. 
Twenty years later another general 
council, at Chalcedon, rejected and an- 
athematized the dogma that the divine 
and human elements in Jesus are com- 
bined in one nature. Its decree as- 
serted that two natures exist in Him, 
“without mixture, change, or separa- 
tion.” The doctrine of one nature — 
monophysitism — became dominant 
among the Egyptians, who, because of 
it, were persecuted cruelly, and were 
thus prepared to welcome any alien 
enemy. They and the Syrians sub- 
mitted without resistance, early in the 
seventh century, to the Persians ; who, 
however, because of quarrels among 
themselves, soon surrendered their con- 
quests to the Greek emperor ; and then 
these heretical provincials welcomed the 
Arabs, and submitted to their perma- 
nent domination. The conquest of the 
Mohammedans in Asia and Africa, like 
those of the Teutons in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, were made with wonderful celer- 
ity by armies without discipline, and 
usually without able generalship. As 
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forthe aid given to invaders in the West 
by treason we have little information ; 
but from the Arabs we have numerous 
accounts of the encouragement and as- 
sistance given to them by Syrian and 
Egyptian Christians, tired of the eccle- 
siastical tyranny of drthodoxy. Damas- 
cus, Emesa, Bosra, Baalbec, and An- 
tioch, the leading cities of Syria, all 
surrendered while their walls were 
strong, and most of them while their 
provisions were not exhausted. In sev- 
eral cases parties of the besiegers were 
admitted at night by traitors. 

The conquest of Syria was achieved 
so easily that Amrou took only four 
thousand men for the invasion of Egypt, 
which probably had ten times as many 
soldiers in its garrisons ; and with some 
Arab reinforcements, which were about 
equal to his original army, and with 
much aid from the Egyptian people, he 
speedily expelled the Greeks forever. 
Neither Syria nor Egypt revoltedagainst 
the Mohammedans, and in both prov- 


inces large numbers of Christians ab- 


jured the cross for the crescent. The 
Greek literature, the Greek language, 
and the Roman law, were neglected and 
soon forgotten. 

We have now completed the hasty 
survey of the wars that ended in the 
overthrow of the Latin and Greek em- 
pires. We have found that these wars 
were preceded by numerous ecclesias- 
tical riots, and the persecution of large 
classes of heretics and pagans. We 
have observed that the armies which 
first established the Teutonic authority 
in Italy, France, Spain, and the Latin 
provinces of Africa were all Arians, 
while the monarchs against whom they 
contended were Athanasians. We have 
remarked that while the Emperor of the 
East was persecuting the Nestorians of 
Syria and the monophysites of Egypt, 
the Arabs easily conquered those prov- 
inces. Thus they obtained the start 
that enabled them to establish their 
barbarous language, religion, and gov- 
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ernment, from the Ganges to the strait 
of Gibraltar. The evidence thus accu- 
mulated is abundantly sufficient to prove 
the proposition that both the Latin and 
Greek empires, into which the Roman 
empire divided in 364 A. D., fell because 
of their adoption of the system of ec- 
clesiastical persecution of all heterodox 
and heathen dogmas and forms of wor- 
ship, at a time when many of the people 
were not yet Christians, and when some 
of the main doctrines of Christianity 
were still in the course of their early 
development. 

Within a century after Constantius 
adopted the practice of persecution, the 
Latin empire had ceased to exist ; within 
a century after Mohammed had first 
published his religion in Mecca, the 
Greek emperor had lost all his African 
and nearly all his Asiatic territory. All 
the conquests of the Arabs and most 
of those of the Teutons were made by 
undisciplined hordes contending against 
disciplined armies, protected by a great 
number of wealthy and strongly forti- 
fied cities, and were made with an ease, a 
speed, and an immediate completeness, 
that are incomprehensible until we have 
the explanation that they were sug- 
gested and aided by the folly and the 
malignity of ecclesiastical persecution. 

The question about the time when the 
empire began to show signs of a weak- 
ness that must inevitably terminate in 
national dissolution, is inseparable from 
the question about the cause of that 
weakness. Gibbon says that signs of 
decay made their appearance before the 
age of Augustus, and that the decline 
proper began with the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, a century and a quarter before 
the reign of Constantine. Milman, 
Guizot, Merivale, and Lecky, accept 
these opinions, to which no objection 
has been made by any historian known 
to me; but which have not been sup- 
ported by evidence commensurate with 
their importance. The establishment 
and maintenance of peace for three cen- 
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turies, the introduction of an excellent 
judicial administration, the equalization 
of political rights among many mlllions 
of freemen, the consolidation of people 
into a harmonious nationality, the de- 
velopment of the greatest of all original 
systems of civil law, and the filling of 
the extensive northern provinces with 
wealth and civilization, were blessings 
new in the world, and coming together 
they implied prosperity and increasing 
strength. It isnot necessary to the pur- 


pose of the article that I should criticise 
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Gibbon’s theory that the Roman empire 
did not fall until Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks in 1453; nor Bryce’s 
that the Roman empire continued to 
exist until the dissolution of the Empire 
of Germany in 1806. 

If scholars agree with me that reli- 
gious persecution was the main cause of 
the fall of Rome, and if they find that 
I am the first person to call attention 
publicly to the fact, they will pardon 
me for claiming that I have made an in- 
teresting historical discovery. 

John S. Hittell. 


A BARE-FACED DECEPTION. 


THE ninth of September is the anni- 
versary of the admission of California 
into the Union. “ Admission Day”’ is 
a State holiday, and is usually enthusi- 
astically celebrated by a popular organ- 
ization of young men called the “ Native 
Sons of the Golden West,” aided by a 
corresponding society of young ladies,— 
the “ Native Daughters.” At some city 
or town previously selected, the differ- 
ent “Parlors” of the order assemble 
from all parts of the State, and their 
brilliant celebration is one of the popu- 
lar events of the year. 

In the parades on these occasions the 
grizzly bear, as the emblem of Califor- 
nia, is conspicuously displayed. He ap- 
pears everywhere on flags and banners ; 
and living but dejected members of the 
ursine tribe are borne along, chained or 
in cages. 

Some days before one of these cele- 
brations, which was to take place at 
Portici, a pretty little city on the sea 
coast, Harry Endicott of Oakville met 
his friend Emil Schwartzwald on the 


street, and drew him aside with a mys- 
terious air. 

Emil was a stout young man with eye- 
glasses. He was fashionably dressed, 
and his expression was one of entire 
assurance and languid ease. He was 
sometimes called “ Hasty” by his 1nti- 
mate friends. 

“T’ve got on to a daisy scheme, 
Hasty,” said Endicott eagerly. “ Just 
listen to this,” and he drew a newspaper 
from his pocket and read :— 

“*PorTIcI, Sept. 3d.—A large grizzly bear has 
recently made his appearance in the mountains 
twelve miles from this city. Thursday night he 
passed through the ranch of A. J. Holiday and 
killed a fine cow. It is said to be the largest bear 
ever seen in this county.” 


Endicott folded the paper. 

“T know Holiday,” he went on. 
“T’ve hunted in that country. Let’s 
take our Winchesters and go down 
there. We'll kill that grizzly and take 
him to Portici, and have him in the pa- 
rade on the ninth. Whatdo you say?” 

“ Capital idea!”’ agreed Emil. “We'll 
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It ll be the 
Won’t the 


mount him on a car, hey? 
biggest thing in the parade. 
boys open their eyes!” 

“We'll go up on the seventh, and 
hunt on the eighth; and we'll get him 
down to Portici in time.” 

“Done!” said Emil. 

The next day Endicott and Emil left 
the train at a way station, with a four- 
mile walk before them to the “ Pilgrim’s 
Retreat,” a country hotel frequented by 
sportsmen. The road was dusty, and 
the heat oppressive, even in the woods. 

“ There’s Holiday’s ranch,” remarked 
Endicott after a time, pointing to a broad 
expanse of cultivated land beyond a 
small creek. “They’re nice people, 
and he’s got a fine daughter. She can 
ride a horse and shoot a rifle almost as 
well as I can. Let’s go over and ask 
him about the grizzly.” 

“All right,” panted Emil. “How 
much farther is it to that blessed ‘ Re- 
treat’ ?”’ 

“ Only a mile.” 

“We can’t bag the bear till tomor- 
row, anyway.” 

“No.” 

They crossed the creek, and were 
hospitably welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Holiday and their daughter Eunice, a 
bright girl of sixteen. Endicott was well 
known to them. 

The boys found the cool sitting-room 
very pleasant, and they were regaled 
with lemonade and cake while the farm- 
er gave them all the particulars regard- 
ing the grizzly bear. 

“ Eunice never leaves her rifle at home 
nowadays,” he laughed. “That cow 
was hers, you see, and she wants to get 
a shot at the grizzly pretty bad.” 

“Would n’t you be afraid to—er— 
tackle him?” asked Emil, beaming at 
her patronizingly through his eye- 
glasses. 

“ T think I could shoot him if I hada 
fair chance,” replied Eunice quietly. 
“They are very dangerous. I would 
not attack unless I had the advantage.” 
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“ Here comes Hamlet,” said the farm- 
er, looking out of the window. “ You’ve 
never met my nephew, Hamlet, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Endicott. He’s just come 
up from Arizona. He’s a lively boy. 
We've had jolly times since he’s been 
here.” 

The door opened, and a s!ender young 
man entered. His lips were thin and 
firm, and he had cool gray eyes. His 
dress was neat, but he held in his hand 
a broad, lavishly adorned Mexican som- 
brero. 

“ My nephew, Hamlet Holiday,” said 
the farmer, introducing him. 

“Glad to meet you, gentlemen,” said 
Hamlet cordially. In a few minutes 
he had learned the object of their expe- 
dition, and had received an invitation to 
join them. 

“ No, thanks,” he laughed. “I have n’t 
lost any grizzlies. I like a quiet life. 
Wish you success, though.” 

So presently the two hunters took 
their leave, and continued their walk to 
the Pilgrim’s Retreat. 

“ Those babes in the wood need look- 
ing after,” murmured Hamlet. 

“T should like to see them when'they 
find the grizzly,” laughed Eunice. 

“Tt ain’t likely they'll find him,” ar- 
gued the farmer. 

‘‘I do hope they won’t get hurt,” 
sighed Mrs. Holiday. 

Early the next morning Endicott and 
Emil sallied forth, having acquired all 
the information they could from the 
host of the Retreat. He had directed 
them to a lonely opening two miles dis- 
tant, where the bear had been seen two 
or three days before. Upon reaching 
this place they prowled cautiously along 
in the edge of the woods, eagerly look- 
ing for their game. 

However well prepared their minds 
may have been, it was with a sharp 
shock that they suddenly beheld a huge 
dark animal slowly walking along the 
hillside above them. He looked as big 
as an ox, though not so tall. His great 
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head hung down and swung loosely from 
side to side, as he smelt of objects in hts 
path. Whenever his nose approached 
anything which he thought required a 
more particular examination, his head 
and forequarters stopped abruptly, but 
his hind legs kept on until his four feet 
were nearly together and his back arched 
high in the air, giving him a look of ter- 
rible agility. He grunted hoarsely and 
horribly as he walked, and the hunters 
detected a vile odor in the air. 

“Let’s climb trees with’ our guns, 
and then give it to him,” whispered 
Endicott. 

“He'll get away,— we'll lose him, 
sure as fate!” spluttered Emil, in a 
flurry. “Fire! fire!” 

Before Endicott could prevent him, 
he fired. There was a terrific sound, 
and as the smoke rose they saw the 
monstrous beast charging down upon 
them with the speed of a horse. His 
hair bristled; his long claws tore up 
the ground; his horrid jaws gaped and 
frothed as he uttered frightful roars. 

It requires excellent nerve to stand 
sucha charge. Emil for once did honor 
to his nickname. His speed was re- 
markable. Endicott stopped to fire one 
shot, and barely succeeded in escaping 
into an oak tree. Emil, minus his eye- 
glasses, was already perched in the top 
of a very slim young fir. Their guns 
lay on the ground, and the bear was 
master of the field. 

The grizzly’s rage was dreadful. He 
reared up, roaring, and stripped the trees 
of their bark. Then, finding that Emil’s 
tree was slender, he began to shake it 
with prodigious strength. It was all the 
unlucky hunter could do to keep his 
hold as he was switched about in the 
air. The tree swung more and more 
violently, and the situation became very 
grave indeed. Emil was on the point 
of falling like a ripe apple, when a sharp 
rifle shot rang out. 

The bear leaped away from the tree 
ind spun around, snapping fiercely at his 
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own side. Then he paused and glared 
about him. He saw a puff of light 
smoke curling up from a thick bush 
fifty yards away, and at once charged 
for it with a fearful roar. Five more 
shots sounded in rapid succession, and 
at the fifth the grizzly plunged forward 
and lay, making his last struggle, only 
a rod from the bush whence the shots 
had come. The marksman, whoever he 
was, had worked his rifle with marvelous 
nerve and skill. 

Endicott had leaped to the ground 
and secured his gun. Emil descended 
more slowly, for he was badly shaken 
up. They approached the dead bear. 
The last shots had struck him in the 
breast. With one hand Endicott could 
cover the five bullet-holes. 

Noticing with surprise that theif res- 
cuer had not appeared, they went to seek 
him. They found his position, and saw 
the six cartridge shells lying on the 
ground, but the marksman was gone. 
They shouted, but heard no answer. 
As they stood wondering, Emil saw a 
white object hanging on a bush, and 
hurried to secure it. It was a lady’s 
handkerchief with a pretty border. 
In one corner were the initials “ E. 7.” 

“Endicott!” burst out Emil, “that 
girl fired those shots,— your friend, 
Miss Holiday. This is her handkerchief ; 
I sawitin her hand yesterday. Jupiter! 
What nerve she had! If that last shot 
had n’t dropped the bear, she’d have 
been torn to pieces the next instant. 
She saved my life. I could n’t have held 
on two minutes longer.” 

“T believe you’re right,” faltered En- 
dicott. ‘“ And she hurried away out of 
regard for our feelings! Very kind in 
her, Hasty.” 

“Very!” assented Emil, mournfully. 

They returned to the Pilgrim’s Re- 
treat, and arranged to have a wagon sent 
out to bring in the bear. Then they 
went to Mr. Holiday’s place. Hamlet 
Holiday was lounging on the veranda 
reading a novel. 
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“ How d’ye do, gentlemen,” he cried 
cordially. “Be seated. Make your- 
selves at home. The folks have just 
gone away somewhere in the carriage, 
so I’m major-domo at present. Well, 
what luck did you have ?” 

Endicott at once frankly related their 
adventure of the morning, and the man- 
ner of their rescue, at which Hamlet 
expressed surprise and wonder. 

“Well, it’s just like my cousin Eunice 
to do a thing like that and say nothing 
about it,” he said. “I noticed that she 
was out on horseback this morning. 
How many shots were fired ?” 

“s.” 

Hamlet entered the houseand brought 
out Eunice’s rifle. 

“ Just six cartridges gone!” he cried. 
“T saw her fill the magazine last night.” 

“Tam sorry Miss Holiday isnot here,” 
said Emil with feeling. ‘We must go 
now in order to catch our train, but I 
shall on some other occasion express 
to her my deep gratitude. Wecordially 
invite you all to be our guests at Portici 
on the ninth.” 

“ We wanted the bear for our parade,” 
explained Endicott, “ but, of course, as 
Miss Eunice killed him, he is at her dis- 
posal.” 

“You could not please her better than 
by taking the bear to Portici as you in- 
tended,” replied Hamlet. “I will an- 
swer for that fully.”’ 

“Very well,’ said Endicott with pleas- 
ure, “we willdo so. And we will have 
the skin tanned afterwards and return it 
to her. Please tell her that her grizzly 
will be the feature of the parade, and 
she must not fail to be there.” 

And the two bear-hunters departed. 

On the morning of the ninth the Holi- 
day family prepared to ride to Portici to 
witness the parade of the Native Sons. 
Mr. Holiday proceeded to harness sleek 
Kit and Bess to the family carriage. 

“Will you ride with us, Hamlet ?” he 
called, as he saw his nephew crossing 
the yard. 
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“ Thanks, uncle, but I think I'll go 
on horseback.” 

When they reached Porticithe proces- 
sion was already forming. The streets 
were full of bands, drum-corps, com- 
panies of young men in tasty uniforms, 
and all the pomp and circumstance of a 
joyous parade. The sidewalks were 
thronged with spectators. Mr. Holiday 
drove carefully through the crowd, look- 
ing for a favorable position from which 
to view the procession. 

They were suddenly compelled to 
pause. A splendid band heading a large 
parlor of Native Sons in white flannel 
uniforms and straw hats was wheeling 
into the street. In the midst of this 
array, on a triumphal car, was posed the 
huge grizzly bear, looking terrible even 
in death. 

At the head of the parlor rode a su- 
perb marshal. At that moment they 
saw Emil leave the ranks and run for- 
ward to the marshal’s side. That digni- 
tary wheeled his horse and raised his 
baton, and the procession halted. Emil, 
followed by a large party of his com- 
rades, came hurrying across the street 
to the carriage. 

“Good morning,” he cried, beaming 
with pleasure and excitement, and shak- 
ing hands with the Holidays. “So glad 
you honored us by coming today.” 
Then, turning to the crowd of young 
men, he sang out: “ Three cheers for 
Miss Eunice Holiday, the bravest girl in 
California !” 

The cheers were vigorously given. 
Then poor Mr. Holiday, in a sort of 
amazed trance, saw his carriage sur- 
rounded by these fine, alert boys. Kit 
and Bess, hardly less astonished, were 
unhitched and led away. A long rope 
was attached to the carriage pole; it 
was instantly manned by fifty enthusi- 
astic youths, and in a moment the car- 
riage and its astounded occupants were 
wheeled into the midst of the proces- 
sion. The band struck up, and the 
whole array swept down the street. 
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The news spread among the spectators 
that the girl in the carriage was the one 
who had killed the grizzly bear, and 
everywhere loud cheers greeted her ap- 
pearance. 

At last the carriage halted in front of 
the courthouse, and the procession be- 
gan to disband. Mr. Holiday roused 
himself from a state resembling paral- 
ysis. Indignation and amazement ren- 
dered him almost speechless. He bent 
down and addressed one of the paraders : 

“ Young man,” he gasped, “ dring my 
horses !” 

“Yes, sir; certainly.” He darted 
away, and in a few minutes Kit and 
Bess were again in their places. Emil 
had disappeared fora moment. There 
wasa little clamor of polite voices around 
them,— 

“ Let us take your team to the stable, 
sir.” 

“ Will the ladies alight ?” 

“The Native Daughters will conduct 
you to their headquarters at the Ocean 
House.” 

Eunice saw a party of young ladies 
approaching. 

“Look out!” 
sharply. 

Kit and Bess, unused to public life, 
started up briskly, and five minutes 
afterwards the Holidays had left Por- 
tici, and were swiftly speeding along the 
turnpike homeward. 

“Eunice, what is the meaning of 
this?” asked Mr. Holiday, turning to 
his daughter with a dazed look. 

“I don’t know, pa,” replied; Eunice, 
between a sob and a laugh. 

“They’re chasing us!” cried Mrs, 
Holiday, who had looked back, like 
Lot’s wife. It was true. Two men and 
a lady were pursuing them on horseback. 

“G’lang!” ejaculated Mr. Holiday, in 
a panic. 

“Take the whip, pa!” implored Eu- 
nice. 

“No, father,” rebuked Mrs. Holiday ; 
“if they want to speak to us, let’s not 
run away.” 


cried Mr. Holiday 
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In a few moments the pursuers drew 
up beside the carriage. They were En- 
dicott, Emil, and a pretty young lady, 
all wearing gay sashes and badges, and 
flushed with their sharp gallop. 

“You’re not going home, I hope,” 
cried Endicott, with real sorrow. “We 
can’t allow you to go so soon.”’, 

“Do come back,” pleaded the young 
lady. “Be our guests this afternoon. 
We should love to have you.” 

“ Mr. Holiday,” entreated Emil, “let 
me beg, as a personal favor, that you 
return. Miss Eunice, the Governor 
spoke to me just now, and expressed 
his desire to meet you. Really, you 
must return.” 

“What does all this mean?” burst 
out Mr. Holiday. “I don’t understand 
~ 

“Mr. Holiday,” replied Emil earnest- 
ly, “in killing that grizzly bear your 
daughter performed a feat of transcend- 
ent bravery. Not only that, she saved 
my life —” 

“ Killed a bear! Saved your life!” 
exclaimed Mr. Holiday. 

“J never killed a bear!” cried Eunice 
in amazement. 

There was profound astonishment, 
followed by excited explanations. En.- 
dicott narrated their adventure with the 
grizzly. 

“Didn't your nephew tell you any- 
thing about it ?’’ he asked in conclusion. 

“No, not a bit of it!” replied Mr. 
Holiday. ‘He just told us that you’d 
got the bear, and that you wanted us to 
come down and see the parade.” 

“My cousin Hamlet borrowed my rifle 
that morning,” explained Eunice. “I 
remember teasing him about firing six 
shots and not bringing home any game, 
for he is usually a dead shot. He must 
have killed the bear himself.” 

“But this handkerchief ?” said Emil 
a little dolefully, producing that article 
from his breast pocket 

“ Please give it to me,” cried Eunice. 
“ Hamlet stole it from me the evening 
before.” ° 


” 
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“ Now I remember!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Holiday. “As they were hauling us 
through the streets I saw ¢Aat Hamlet 
in the crowd, laughing fit to kill him- 
self.” 

The pretty young lady burst into a 
merry peal of laughter. 

“Let us all go back and find that 
merry Hamlet, who is responsible for 
this comedy of errors,” she cried, “and 
call him toaccount for his heroic joke.” 

But the Holidays had had enough 
glory for one day, and mirthfully con- 
tinued their journey homeward. 

Cousin Hamlet did not get home until 
evening, for he had been captured by 
Emil and Endicott, and had spent a very 
lively day among the Native Sons and 
Daughters. 
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Before entering, he cautiously recon- 
noitered at a window. He saw Eunice 
waiting at the door with a broom in her 
hands. He raised the sash a few inches 
and said,— 

“ Angelic being !” 

Eunice turned with a startled scream. 

“You rogue!” she cried, advancing 
with her broom. 

Hamlet rolled a dozen oranges in at 
the window, and they were followed by 
some pop-corn balls, a box of fine con- 
fectionery, and as light sprinkle of chew- 
ing-gum. 

“T’ll never do it again,” said Hamlet 
pathetically. 

“We-e-e-ll,” replied Eunice, laying 
aside her broom and gathering up the 
spoils, “ I guess you can come in.” 

Charles E. Brimblecom. 
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AT ANCHOR. 


LazILy swings our yacht 

On the flowing tide today, 
Lightly the sunshine falls 

On the waters of Monterey. 


Shoreward the waters glide 
Toward the hills of Santa Cruz, 
Where the gray-clad oaks kneel low, 
As friars who pray and muse. 


And the shadowed mountain tops 

Thrust their redwood spears on high, 
Guarding the city that lies below 

With its rose-wreathed face to the sky. 


Dreamily sways our yacht 
On the ebbing tide tonight, 
Softly the sun’s last rays 
DW r~ Touch the waves with waning light. 


Seaward the shadows glide, 
While a planet, pale and fair, 
Seeks and finds with answering beam 
The jewel that glows in your hair. 


O love, thus ever to sway and swing 
"Neath this sky of tenderest hues, 
With our ship and our hearts at anchor here 
In the harbor of Santa Cruz! 


Isabel Hammell Raymond 
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TueE breath of the sea and the cypress, 
A misty and pungent air; 
Shadows of tall trees bending 
Into the bright sea glare. 


The white spray washing the headlands, 
The white gulls wheeling home, 

Dipping their wings in the breakers, 
And treading the swift sea foam. 


High cliffs on the edge of forests, 
Rugged and bare and steep, 
Whence the hunted deer, despairing, 
Leaps to the roaring deep. 


On the edge of the cliffs the forests, 
Up, up, to the mountains high! 

Down in the valleys descending, 
And rising again to the sky. 


Solitudes —lost to the woodman, 
Far on the summits bright, 

Or down in the trackless cajions, 
Dim in the noonday light ;— 


Dim in the noonday fullness, 
Dark in the day’s sweet morn, 

So sacred and deep are the cafions, 
Where the beautiful rivers are born. 


Wonderful forests unbroken, 
The cloud-kissed peaks upon, 
That swell to the sunburnt valleys 
And roll to the Oregon. 


Shadowy roads winding upward, 
Through the silences solemnly sweet ; 
So tenderly thrilled when the warbler 
Sings in his’ sure retreat. 


Breath of the sea and the cypress, 
A misty and pungent air; 

Sea voices that seek the forests 
To hush into silent prayer. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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HERE can be no 
more picturesque 
scenes conceived 
than those daily 
recurring in a log- 
ging camp. First, 
there is the cut- 
ting down of the 
tree, which is al- 

ways an absorbing matter to the looker- 
on. This is oftenest donein winter when 
the ground is soft, for the redwood is a 
brittle tree, and liable to split if it strikes 
hard. If the tree selected is marred in 
any way at the butt, the scaffold is built 
of sufficient height to bring the incision 
above the deformity. Usually two men 
werk together at opposite ends of the 
platform, the one chopping right hand- 
ed, the other left handed. When well 
through the bark, a ten-foot falling-saw 
is used to complete the job. This saw 


is much narrower than the regular cross- 
cut saw afterwards used to divide the 
trunk into sections. It takes a day and 
a half to fell an ordinary-sized redwood. 

The value of a chopper is in his know- 
ing just wherea tree will fall. To the un- 
trained eye it appears perfectly straight, 
and its “lay out,” therefore, easily de- 
termined. But the expert chopper sees 
differently, and makes his plans accord 
with the slight deviation from the verti- 
cal of that towering ster. 

Before the sawyers begin on the pros- 
trate trees a fire is kindled, to burn off 
the obstructing brush. During the con- 
flagration the “ swampers ” are vigilantly 
at work, going about with buckets of 
water to prevent the destruction of val- 
uable timber other than the redwood. 
There is no danger of the flames injur- 
ing the latter, owing to the great thick- 
ness of its bark. 





BROUGHT TO THE ‘* DUMP.” 



















A few hours and the fire has complet- 
ed the devastation of what Nature was 
hundreds of years in building. The 
sawyers now fall to with a will, their 
sooty faces and hands making them look 
like colliers. Were it not for the previous 
burning, no work could be more delight- 
fully clean than theirs, barring the stain 
of the fragrant juice, and the infinitesi- 
mal particles arising from the madder- 
hued wood, with flecks of leaf and bark. 

The trunks are cut in lengths suitable 
for the market, the average being from 
ten to sixteen feet. When the barkers 
have performed their part, the under 
side of one end of the stripped log is 
sniped, causing it to bear a rude resem- 
blance to the runner of a sled. This 
work is performed by the “snipers,” 
or team crew, which consists of six men, 
including the bull-teamster and the 
chain-tender. 

The logs are often on aside hill above 
the skid road, where the ponderous oxen 
travel up and down. When the question 
is asked as to how steep this road can be 
safely made, the answer is invariably 
the same, 

“ Just as steep as the cattle can climb.” 

It is the part of the “ jackscrewers ”’ 
to roll the logs within reach of the team 
crew. In fact, without the simple instru- 
ment known as the “ jackscrew,” the 
handling of redwood would be impossi- 
ble. Even in exercising the utmost 
caution, there is always danger to the 
jackscrewers from the unexpected roll- 
ing of a log. 

Good judgment must be used in mak- 
ing up the load for the oxen, and the 
chain-tender’s position is one of excep- 
tional responsibility. The heaviest butt 
is carefully chosen to go on ahead, and 
all are joined by chains with dog-hooks 
driven well down on the under side of 
the logs. The clai-tender takes the 
precaution to wear cork heels on his 





boots to prevent him from slipping. If 
he be not a novice, he will bravely ride 
the front log, keeping a sharp eye to the 
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water-carrier, whose duty is hardly less 
important than his own. It is the bus- 
iness of the water-carrier to go between 
the head log and the rear oxen, and wet 
the skids in the road so the logs will 
slip easier. A cup of water missing its 
aim will often cause the logs to jump 
the track. The skids are set five feet 
apart, and the Chinaman is supposed to 
throw a cup of water upon each one. 
He carries two buckets swinging from 
the ends of a pole, and it is surprising to 
see how long his supply of water holds 
out. 

The six to eight yoke of bulls tugging 
at the long line of bumping logs is one 
of the most animated scenes in a lum- 
bercamp. These brutes are of enormous 
size, stolidiy obedient to the “Whoa 
haws” and “Gees” of the teamsters, 
and surprisingly quick to get out of the 
way of a flying log. Ina hard pull the 
faithful creatures fairly get down upon 
their knees to make it. 

When the logs are brought to the land- 
ing or “dump,” the oxen are turned back 
up the skid road, and the jackscrewers 
rol] the boles on the flat-cars, or into the 
stream, whichever is the most conven- 
ient way to get them to the mills. 

Another common method of bringing 
the logs to the river is sending them in 
a box flume. This is an exciting spec- 
tacle. Each naked bole comes smoking 
down at a terrific speed, and makes a 
noble splash when it strikes the water. 

The cars used for transporting lum- 
ber are strongly constructed flats, near- 
ly square in shape, and each set upon 
four wheels. They are so arranged that 
by close coupling, a combination car can 
be made. When a load of logs is 
brought to the sawmill, they are slid up 
inclined timbers, by hooking around 
them wire cables which are worked by 
machinery. 

Owing to the colossal proportions of 
the redwood, the machinery used in our 
Coast milling differs widely from that 
employed in the sawmills of other coun- 
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tries. All first-class mills here have 
double band saws, the circular saw being 
no longer in favor. One of the advan- 
tages of this exchange is the saving of 
the sawdust, which is utilized as fuel for 
the engines. There is endless fascina- 
tion in watching the glistening steel 
slice up a mammoth seventeen-foot log 
as a knife would cut through cheese; 
nevertheless the friction is greater than 
it appears, for the saw must be changed 
for another every three hours. - 

The heap of refuse lumber thrown off 


rH 


y the slab elevator at the waste dump 
is kept burning continually. The mill 
and the wharf are lit by electricity, so 
in case of pressure vessels are loaded 
by night as well as by day. A model 
sawmill includes under its roof a car- 
* cer shop, a machine shop, a black- 

iit’ shop, and an attic where the saws 
are kept and repa’* ed. | 

The piling ¢ sund is arranged with 
strict regard to system and convenience. 
It has a capacity of ten millions feet of 
lumber, made into eight hundred sepa- 
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rate piles, distributed alo:g four side 
tracks. Each pile has a neat sign-board 
on which is labeled the dimensions and 
quality of the lumber. The ground be- 
tween is planked over, and the whole 
yard comes under electric light. 

Since the year 1811, when a Russian 
colony commenced logging operations 
at Fort Ross, Caiifornia’s lumber inter- 
est has steadily increased. Today the 
output from this industry has reached a 
marvelous figure in the commercial cat- 
alogue of the State. 


BAND SAW. 


Another morning of crisp, white sun- 
shine, and our stage was lumbering up 
the Navarro Ridge, en route for Big 
River. 

There are two daily stages running up 
and down the Mendocino coast,—one the 
regular mail line,and the other the “ Por- 
tuguese Opposition.” The respective 
drivers keep up a petty feud, which fur- 
nishes no little amusement to passen- 
gers. On the morning in question the 
Portuguese stage pulled out a few min- 

‘~ advance of us. Our driver, a 
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MENDOCINO CITY. 


bilious young man with a morbid view 
of things in general, and the whole Por- 
tuguese race in particular, interpreted 
this spurt of energy on the part of his 
rival as a fresh instance of insolence. 


THE *‘ OPPOSITION,”’ 


‘Talk about the Chinese,” he grum- 
bled, “ why, they ’re a wholesale bless- 
ing toa country compared to these good- 
for-nothing for’ners. There hain’t no 
work in Mendocino City but’s run bya 
pack o’ Portuguese. Say, can’t you help 
them plugs o’ yourn along faster ?”’ 

The last in a loud voice, for his hors- 
es’ noses were scraping the canvas cover 
of the “ Opposition,” and it was impos- 
sible to pass abreast on the narrow road. 

A swarthy, pudgy-cheeked man thrust 
his head back at us with an exasperating 
grin. Our driver choked down an oath 
or two, and then yelled again : — 

“Why don’t you git out o’ the roc 
I can’t hold my team from running Ww, 
you!” 

Then to the passeng s,— 

“That idiot’s hull fou: ain’t equal to 
one o’ my horses.”’ 

When we approached the staid little 


1? 
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NIGGER NAT. 


hamlet of Biggerville, there was a new 
grievance. Was the “ Opposition ” go- 
ing to get either of those persons wait- 
ing to be taken aboard ? 

“G’ long, Prince! Duke!” 

Thus urged by their lordly titles and 
the snap of the lash about their ears, our 
horses bounded forward, and both stages 
reached the hotel together. The passen- 
gers turned out to bea couple of Chinese 
“swampers”’ on their way to Fort Bragg. 
They unhesitatingly climbed. into -the 
Portuguese stage, already occupied by 
two of their countrymen; our driver 
meanwhile remarking, with a disgugtt1 
sniff, that he wasn’t “ hankering for n : 


such load.”” With this parting fling he 
made the customary disap pearance into 
the bar-room, from which he emerged 
shortly, wiping his mouth on the back 
of his hand. 

A glance at the other stage showed 
the driver’s seat still vacant, and we 
heard the clinking of glasses through 
the half open door of a near saloon 
The opportunity was not to be lost. A 
moment later we were making a gallant 
exit from the sleepy town, the horses 
tossing their manes and widening their 
nostrils to take in the cool salt breeze, 
while the sharp blows of their hoofs 
sent up showers of flinty sparks. A half 
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hour of this brisk trotting, and the 
“ Opposition ” was hopelessly distanced. 

At Whitesboro we found the village 
nearly deserted, its lumber exports be- 
ing now limited to the shipping of ties 
and cordwood. 

Seven miles south of Mendocino City 
we crossed the Albion River, a pretty 
stream, averaging a width of a hundred 
yards for a mile or two up its abrupt, 
wooded banks. The immediate coast 
line is bare of trees, its sharply indented 
wall bordered for miles by outlying 
rocks. In the shoal ground off the 
south point of the little harbor, is Pin- 
nacle Rock, standing in range of the 
smokestack of the saw mill. In the 


throat of the inner cove Mooring Rock 
is seen,girdled by a rusty mooring chain. 
Vessels of ninety tons burden, and draw- 
ing six and a half feet of water, are load- 
ed off the mill wharf, while lighters are 
used for transferring freight to large 
schooners lying at Mooring Rock. The 


are 
old 


forests accessible to Albion Cove 
almost exhausted, and the quaint 


ROWING 
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mill stands in a wasteful disorder of 
logs and lumber. 

We passed stock ranches next the 
bluffs, with dwarf pines straggled about. 
The low hills on the east were blotched 
with burnt stumps, indicating the one 
time existence of vast numbers of trees. 
There was no longer a lavish outspread 
of flowers, though many painted blooms 
still nodded to us behind the moss-grown 
rails of the fences. The handsomest of 
these, and for that matter altogether the 
most beautiful flower we had yet seen, 
was the Rhododendron Californicum, 
which is said not to grow farther south 
than Mendocino. The people hereabout 
call them “wild oleanders.” The flaring, 
roseate blossoms form compact clusters 
on the branchlets of a large evergreen 
shrub, whose peculiar habitat is the well 
drained peat of these bench lands. 

The country grew more hilly as we 
journeyed north, and was frequently cut 
through by gorges dark with pine and 
redwood, or cafions whose streams dance 
to the sea under the lightsome foliage of 


RIVER, 
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alders, or spicy nutmeg trees and lithe- 


limbed spruce. In many localities the 
soil is rich and friable, presenting to the 
eye a varied landscape of billowy pasture 
lands alternating with squares of plowed 
patches and fields of waving oats. 

The dwellings of these coast farmers 
hint of homely ways and wholesome con- 
tentment. They are mostly broad and 
simple in structure, and painted white, 
with a virtuous regularity of window and 
door, and a welcoming look about the 
clean-swept porches fronting old-fash- 
ioned posy beds. At times we drove by 
some old steep-roofed barn, andthe odor 
of milchcows was mingled with the briny 
scent of dulse and kelp. The cattle lin- 
gered to chew their cud in the shade of 
the lean-to, and a stray hog lazily 
scratched itself on the convenient edge 
of a loosened board. From the hay loft 
there sounded the wild jollification of 
hens over new-laid eggs, and a sheeny 
chanticleer in the yard crowed lustily in 


BOOM ON BIG 
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conjugal sympathy. The orchards we 
saw were set on the inland slope of hills 
which served as windbreaks, or thrifty 
gums made a hedge on the side next the 
ocean. 

A mile below Little River Harbor is 
Stillwell Point, a bold cliff two hundred 
feet high. Soon after passing this con- 
spicuous landmark we sighted the pret- 
ty town of Little River. When our 
horses came to a slow climb, we took 
advantage of the lull to question the 
driver, and learned that the lumber in- 
dustry here is reduced to the shipping 
of ties. The sawmill was silent, the 
swampy boom gorged with whitening 
logs, and the yards stacked with discol- 
ored lumber and the debris of past mill- 
ing. A number of coasting schooners 
have been built here, and brought out at 
high water. The timber used in their 
construction is the California fir, which 
grows in that vicinity. This wood is 
marketed under the name of Oregon 
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pine, but is a tougher and stronger wood 
than the regular pine found north of the 
boundary of California. 

From the tableland lying between 
Little River and Mendocino Bay one 
has the first glimpse of Mendocino City, 
the oldest and most picturesque of all 
the coast towns. It occupies the rolling 
bench on the north side of the ragged 
curve of the bay. Viewed from a dis- 
tance on shore or at sea the city seems 
to have an imposing array of cupolas, 
which are in reality water tanks, with 
windmills of every known pattern. 
There is in fact an individuality about 
the water works of this town not found 
in any other place of its size. Every 
family or group of families has its sep- 
arate well and windmill, thus obviating 
the necessity of a general source of 
water supply. One sees windmills paint- 
ed in red, white, or blue, or dark shades 
of maroon and yellow, and still others 
so ancient and wind-tortured that their 
distinctive color can only be guessed. 

When the wind blows, and there is 
rarely a day here it does not, these divers 
windmills set up a medley of discordant 
creaks and groans, each pitched in a 
different key, and whether heard singly 
or collectively, all equally nerve-rending 
It is presumable one could get used to 
the constant slapping, straining, and 
screeching, for nowhere are there peo- 
ple more serene, healthy, and home- 
loving, than in this breezy town of Men- 
docino. Many of them are pioneers of 
this section, and have lived here since 
the early fifties. They must have had 
no end of brave, warm purpose, judging 
from the work they have done, and the 
superiority of the families they have 
reared in the midst of inconceivable 
hardships, and ‘the wild exigencies of a 
remote timber district. 

Not afew of the children of these oak- 
hearted pioneers have built elegant 
homes beside the primitive dwellings of 
their parents. The first house made of 
sawed lumber still stands in the heart 
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of the town, and is yet occupied by the 
original owner. The first settler on the 
present site of Mendocino City was one 
William Kaston, a voyager up the coast 
in 1850, who was forced by stress of 
weather to seek shelter in the bay. It 
was not known why he concluded to 
take up his abode on a bleak, isolated 
headland, or whether he had companions 
other than the Indians who hunted and 
fished along the beautiful river. 

A year or two after the arrival of Kas- 
ton, a richly laden vessel from China 
was driven on the beach at the mouth 
of the Noyo, and parties came up from 
Bodega to gather salvage from the 
wreck. These men took back glowing 
accounts of the wonderful forests on 
Big River, and their contiguity to a 
good port—a desideratum of special 
moment at atime when the price of lum- 
ber was greatly out of proportion to the 
wages paid for hire. 

The first to avail himself of this im- 
mense timber wealth was Harry Meiggs, 
whoin 1852 brought in the brig Ontario 
acrew of men, and the machinery neces- 
sary to erect a sawmill on the point 
flanking the north side of the harbor. 
The oxen used to draw the logs to this 
mill were sent overland from Bodega. | 
A village sprung up, which was called 
in those days “Meiggsville” or Big 
River Landing. Many of the families 
lived in tents or Indian wick-i-ups, and 
other poor makeshifts against the in- 
clemency of the weather, the petty de- 
predations of the Indians, and the night- 
ly prowlings of wild beasts. 

Coasting steamers call regularly at 
Mendocino City. The passengers are 
taken off in boats, and the freight is dis- 
charged in lighters and afterwards hoist- 
ed by a swinging derrick to a platform 
on the brink of the cliff. On the north- 
west face of the head there are two 
chutes down which lumber istransferred 
to small schooners, the deeper vessels 
being loaded from lighters. 

The lumber interests of Big Riverare 
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at a standstill. No smoke issues from 
the enormous brick chimney of the saw- 
mill. Unless a moneyed company buys 
the mill and builds railroads to the uncut 
forests higher up the stream, this charm- 
ing seaside town must share the decline 
of her sister villages. Her horticultural 
resources are not sufficient in themselves 
to support the present population, and 
a return to prosperity must depend upon 
the further development of her timber 
industry. There is plenty of good land 
here, but the almost indestructibility of 
the redwood stumps and roots renders 
its clearing a difficult undertaking. 

A day spent in rowing up and down 
Big River is an enviable pastime, espe- 
cially in latter May, when not even the 
feather of a cloud mars the lovely blue 
of the sky, and water and woods are 
aglow in adownpour of sun-gold. Across 
the long bridge, where the terminal for- 
est dips lightly into the white sand of 
the bar, one comes upon the summer 
camp of “ Nigger Nat,” who is still a fa- 
mous hand at the oar. Indeed, Nat looks 
surprisingly young for a man who must 
be upwards of sixty-five or seventy, for 
history has it he came to the coast in 52, 
and was then in the prime of early man- 
hood. 

“Yes, ma’am, yer right. I was the 
first white man that come to Cuffey’s 
Cove, an’ Portugee Frank was the next 
un.” 

So said the old pioneer, as he smoked 
in the shade of a pepper-wood, just up 
from the river. It was evident the word 
“white” was not intended to be face- 
tious, for the bright eyes that met mine 
had no twinkle in their depths, and the 
mobile lips wore a respectful smile. He 
probably used the term in contradistinc- 
tion to Indian, but the humor of it was 
irresistible. One could see he was 
pleased with the prospect of a customer, 
for he rose with alacrity, calling to Julie, 
his wife, to help him shove off the boat. 

Julie and the dog Bob are Nat’s insep- 
arable companions, and both do their full 
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share toward earning the livelihood. She 
is a good-looking , middle-aged squaw, 
who amiably cooks the meals, mends 
nets, fishes, and sets traps, and deftly re- 
moves the skins of lions, wild cats, and 
otter, which Bob and his master bring 
back from the hunt. 

I give Bob precedence, because in re- 
ality he is the more successful hunter of 
the two, rarely failing to chase down a 
deer so it takes to the water, when, with 
Nat and Julie actively on hand in the 
boat, and Bob warily on guard in the 
brush, the fate of the terrified animal is 
assured. 

Nat related his prowess, while our 
boat was midway in the stream, Bob 
decorously squatting by my side, with 
his one eye intent on the lunch basket, 
and his remaining ear — he had lost the 
other in a paw-to-paw combat with a 
wildcat — pricked attentively. Upon 
hearing his name, he commenced pound- 
ing the seat with his stub tail. 

On either hand the river made sweep- 
ing curves through uprising banks, 
clothed with young piney growths that 
press to the verge, to mirror their grace- 
ful greenery in the noontide current. 
Surely, no stream was ever more beau- 
tifully margined than this “ Bool-dam”’ 
of the Indian! The name signifies “ big 
holes,” and was suggested by the curious 
blow holes seen in the rocks near its 
mouth. The American interpretation, 
however, is “ Big River,” owing to its 
being the largest of the coast streams 
in Mendocino. 

We were passing a verdant level, and 
Nat pointed out a tumble-down shanty 
and corral : — 

“That’s ‘Ha’nted Flat,’” said he, 
pushing his hat off his forehead to wipe 
the dripping perspiration. ‘I don’t go 
much on ha’nted things myself, but 
there's cert’ply somthin’ curi’s bout 
that place. Long agoa man killed his 
pardner there, an’ since then, folks say, 
cattle put there breaks through the cor- 
ral an’ runs off. Guess it’s prob’ble 
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the musquiters won’t let ’em stan’, fur 
they’s dreadful pesky here o’ nights. 
One man tol’ me he foun’ his oxen 
ready yoked at sunrise, an’ durin’ the 
night he heard scary noises. Likely 
‘nough ’t was the ‘Singin’ Fish.’ You 
hain’t heard o’ the ‘Singin’ Fish?’ 
‘Well, that’s sing’lar! Some folks calls 
't the ‘Drum Fish.’ ’Tain’t exactly 
singin’ it does, but a sort o’ rumble, 
soundin’ mournful down the river till 
yer hair stan’s up. It begins "bout sun- 
set, and lasts fur two’r three months 
every summer. It’s a leetle too early 
fur it yet,— say ’bout the first o’ June. 
Folks come way up from the city to 
hear it, an’ they ’s all puzzled to know 
what does the singin’; but mostly thinks 
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His vessel was a ship’s boat, schooner 
rigged, and owned by himself. 

After two or three years of ferrying, 
Nat’s blood took fire at the rumors of 
splendid hunting in the Mendocino 
ranges; so he sold his boat, and forth- 
with started for the redwoods. Not 
many weeks later “ Nigger Nat,” as he 
was called, was accounted the best shot 
on the coast ; and, in consequence, was 
of great service to lumbermen, who 
made regular contracts with him to fur- 
nish their supplies of meat. 

“ Mean’ Greenwood hunted together,” 
Nat went on, while resting on his oars. 
“ There was more elk here than there’s 
cattle now. The trouble with elk meat, 
it’s tallowy,— like mutton fat, only more 


“ BOB,” 


it’s a fish. 


I’ve made up my mind it’s 
the bullhead, but that ain’t sayin’ how 


” 


it makes the music alongside the logs. 

Here Bob gave an expressive yawn, 
and whined uneasily, while fixing his 
round, watery eye on a particular copse 
alongshore. 

“He rec’lects that spot; don’t ye, 
Bob? Jest under them salmon berries 
is where he fetched a deer up once.” 

Nat proved a most interesting com- 
panion. Hisstrength and energy seemed 
hardly impaired by age, and his memory 
was unfailing. Before he came to Cuf- 
fey’s Cove he ran the first ferry-boat be- 
tween Sausalito and San Francisco, and 
charged sixteen dollars for single fare. 


so. The men was always willin’ to pay 
more fur ven’son, an’ more fur black an’ 
brown bear than fur grizzly. If we’d 
had such guns as they hev nowdays we 
would n’t ’a’ left any game in the coun- 
try. Sometimes, when we’s campin’, 
we got so hungry fur salt Id go fifteen 
miles to the beach to get a sack o’ kelp. 
By the time I got back, there was plenty 
o’ salt shook out in the bottom o’ the 
sack. We used to slice up the cold liv- 
ers o’ deer and elk an’ call it bread, an’ 
sometimes the folks at the mills wa’ n't 
no better off. I’ve went clean to An- 
derson Valley to git meal. It was so 
coarse we had to mix it with a spoon. 
It wa’ n’t long ’fore there was plenty o’ 
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potatoes, an’ such big ones I[ once ac- 
tu’lly took a pile of ’em fur firewood.” 

While we lunched, and I listened to 
Nat’s modest recitals, Bob was kept 
quiet by giving himcakeand sandwiches. 
We were now four miles up the river, 
where there were eight thousand logs 
wedged in a boom. They had been here 
a year or more, but were in no danger of 
rotting in a much longer period, as red- 
wood is quite as impervious to water as 
itis to fire. A sportsman was swinging 
his legs off one of these immense logs 
while fishing for trout. 

Big River drains a wide scope of for- 
ested country, and in past years millions 
of feet of logs have been floated on its 
bosom to the mill. In high tide the 
water is brackish for eight miles up from 
its mouth. In the fall salmon come in 
from the ocean, Nat declaring he had 
once hauled in fifteen thousand within 
the space of ten minutes. 

“ They last till June,” he said, “an’ 
then comes herrin’, yaller perch, an’ 
flounders, an’ there’s always plenty bull- 
heads, though a lot of ‘em is killed by the 
fresh water comin’ down. Ye see that 
log, like an’ island with grass on top? 
When an otter’s fishin’ he lies on one 
them logs out o’ sight in the grass, an’ 
there’s jest where I set my trap an’ 
ketch ’em every time.” 

Nat’s one vanity appeared to be the 
narrow strip of otter fur ornamenting 
the neck of his woolen shirt. 

We found an easy landing, and mak- 
ing fast our boat went ashore. All about 
us were tropical ferns a dozen feet in 
height, growing in the dense shade of 
pepper-wood and pine. Several rods 
farther along a well-worn trail the shad- 
ows were fancifully played upon by cir- 
cles of sunlight filtered through the 
scant drapery of white-limbed alders. 
In this sequestered grove is a narrow 
lake known as Bishop’s Pond. Above its 
peaceful bosom the withe-like branches 
of the alders meet and braid themselves 
into a leafy arch, which is darkly reflect- 
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ed upon the surface. There were white 
pondlilies, Vymphea odorata, in the lake, 
the first I had seen in California. 

When rowing homeward, the horizon- 
tal rays of the sinking sun lay goldenly 
upon the river, touching the young trees 
to a tenderer green, and lighting even 
the black masts of the few patriarch red- 
woods that had escaped the ax. The 
massive logs lodged out in the current 
were mimic green gardens, and every 
visible head of a “sinker ’’ was whiskered 
and plumed with seeded grass. Ona 
marshy spot a crook-necked crane wad- 
ed, and along the sand flats near the 
mill, flocks of gulls wrangled over the 
bodies of bullhead fish washed ashore. 
Nat made powerful strokes against the 
incoming tide, and landed us among 
these gluttonous fowls when it was yet 
early twilight. 

The day after the river excursion I 
took the delightful ten-mile ride up the 
coast to Fort Bragg. Every bight of the 
sea on the way had its stream and saw- 
mill, though oniy the Caspar mill was 
running, Fort Bragg being the Aaron’s 
rod that had swallowed all the others. 
This lively lumber town was full of ex- 
citement over the prospective launching 
of a “cigar” raft, which lay in its cradle 
upon ways six hundred feet long. The 
raft itself measured three hundred and 
sixty-five feet in length, with a diameter 
of twenty-one feet. It was equipped 
with rudder and steering gear, and had 
a pilot house perched on top, from which 
a flag floated. The raft contained more 
than 1,200,000 feet of piling, saw logs, 
and ties, all bound together in the shape 
of a cigar by means of wire ropes placed 
twelve feet apart, with a core or center 
chain of solid stud link cable, by which 
it was to be towed. 

For the three months previous the 
building of this raft, the first of the 
kind ever attempted on the Pacific Coast, 
was the one absorbing topic of interest 
to lumber companies. Should the ven- 
ture prove successful, they would dupli- 
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cate their mills in the large seaport cit- 
ies, where all the refuse lumber could be 
sold for fuel. The carrying out of this 
plan would not appreciably diminish the 
work done at the present mills, as only 
the smaller logs can be made into rafts, 
thus utilizing trees which are either 
burnt or left standing. 

Unfortunately, the Fort Bragg raft 
was not launched in deep enough water, 


® and the bow struck the sand when the 


stern still rested upon a hundred feet of 
ways. It took days of perplexing Jabor 
to get her fairly afloat, by which time 
the strain had so loosened her bands 
that she parted at sea, and thousands of 
dollars worth of logs were lost. The ex- 
periment, though a failure in this in- 
stance, has at least demonstrated that 
this manner of raft can be built and 
launched at certain lumber ports along 
the Pacific, if the ways are made to run 
far enough back, and have sufficient ele- 
vation to secure the right momentum to 
the sliding raft. 

In 1857 Fort Bragg was a military 
post, erected for the protection of the 
“Noyo Indian Reservation,” but ten 
years later was abandoned. Several of 
the barrack buildings yet stand on the 


open plateau occupied by the present 
town. The place has a noisy, commer- 
cial air, its great mill and eating-house 
and the extensive lumber yards sur- 
rounding them being the first objects 
that meet the eye of the visitor. The 
total shipment of lumber from this 
point during the last year was 3,500,000 
feet, besides immense quantities of pick- 
ets, shingles, and ties. A railroad runs 
up Pudding Creek seven miles to the 
Glen Blair mill, which has the reputation 
of sending out the best selected lumber 
in the State. 

A tunnel of 1,123 feet is nearly com- 
pleted between Pudding Creek and the 
Noyo River, by which thousands of acres 
of virgin timber will be made accessible 
to Fort Bragg. 

The trip back to Ukiah was taken by 
way of Mendocino City, and thence the 
road climbs to the Mendocino Barrens, 
through redwood and pine, with here 
and there a rhododendron, like a huge 
bouquet stuck in the somber background 
of their foliage. Upon gaining the ashen 
soil of the highland, the forest thins to 
a few meager trees, raising distorted 
limbs above the thorny clumps of chem- 
isal. The Barrens indeed would be un- 
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speakably monotonous if it were not for 
the rhododendron, which here holds 
queenly sway, transforming the arid 
stretch into a wonderful profusion of 
blooms, which look for all the world like 
vast gardens of roses. 

Shortly after entering an unbroken 
wilderness of stately timber, a man 
stepped quickly out of the shade and 
signed to the driver to take him aboard. 
The Wells, Fargo messenger who was 
the sole occupant of the interior of the 
stage made an instinctive clutch at his 
gun, and glanced askance at the stranger 
who composedly took the seat by his 
side. Inthe conversation that followed, 
we Jearned that the new comer was a 
wood cutter on his way to an upper log- 
ging camp. 

There was something about this young 
woodsman, who could hardly have been 
much past twenty, that aroused interest. 
It might have been a touch of daring 
in the keen, dark eyes, or a hint of 
concealment in the handsome mouth. 
His manner and speech were respectful 
and intelligent, and his voice betrayed 
acurious mingling of suavity and in- 
sistence. Though he conversed with 
modesty and apparent candor, one felt 
that he was withholding more than he 
imparted. 

“TI commenced as a_ water slinger, 
when I wasa boy,” he replied in answer 
toa question from the messenger, “and 
have been in logging camps ever since. 
The work ain’t so bad, if the men were 
treated right. They have to work 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, and 
have only a half hour for dinner. Their 
pay comes every three months, and then 
in drafts on San Francisco banks which 
takes time and money to cash. Now 
this ain’t fair treatment, for we men pay 
back at least three fourths of our wages 
into the company’s stores, so they aint 
losing nothing on us. We sent them 
respectful petitions to correct these 
things, but they don’t pay no attention, 
and what we’ve got to do is to unite 
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and compel them to give us our rights. 
It took me three months to get the 
first thirty names on our list, and now 
we have 1,400 names, all of Mendocino 
woodsmen. I don’t work in a place 
only just long enough to let the men 
understand what we want ’em to do. 
The Russians held out the longest, but 
they ’re nowcoming in fast. The Hum- 
boldt companies all give their men what 
we're asking for. We only want our 
rights, and we don’t mean to do any- 
thing that ain’t peaceable to get ’em,” 
with a contradictory flash of his dark 
eyes. 

There was a rude eloquence in this 
recital of grievances, and I had reason 
to know the facts of the case had not 
been exaggerated. In further discus- 
sion, the young man had the fairness to 
admit that there was something to be 
said on the side of the companies. 

“ Fhey ain’t any of em much more’n 
making expenses, but all the same they 
ought to be fair with us,” he added stub- 
bornly. 

With the present limited market, 
there is no doubt California’s lumber 
trade is greatly overstocked. This de- 
pression would not continue if cheaper 
methods of transportation were brought 
about, whereby redwood and other val- 
uable timber in the State could be 
shipped to the East and elsewhere. 

When the woodsman was about to 
leave us, it was not in human nature to 
refrain from asking his name. 

“T’m a Master Workman, madam,” 
witha smile and bow of no mean grace, 
and the somber wood shut in his up- 
right figure. 

Look as intently as we might, we 
could detect no sign of house or camp, 
only the crowding of gigantic, corru- 
gated pillars, and a stillness that was 
awesome even at midday. In Tom Bell 
Gulch the grandeur of the redwoods 
exceeded anything we had yet seen. 
The entire length of this supremely pic- 
turesque cafion we rode through lofty 
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branchless columns, keeping their ranks 
closed in, and supporting a plumy roof 
more than two hundred feet above us. 

Upon emerging into the “logged-out” 
claim along the Albion, the driver de- 
posited a sack of flour on a stump, say- 
ing, considerately,— 

“T reckon that’s out o’ reach o’ the 
varmints, if Jerry don’t come for it to 
night.” 

We now had glimpses of the river— 
fleeting pools of silver banked by tan- 
gles of man-root and poison oak, or mass- 
es of blue lilacs, like fallen clouds in the 
ravine. At the small settlements of 
Prairie Camp and Comptche there are 
bearing orchards, with now and again a 
burly stump to break up the rows. When 
well over Madrofio Hill we stopped to 
rest the horses upon a ridge so blade- 
like that the driver declared,— 

“ Tf a bucket o’ water was poured on 
top, it would run both ways.” 

On the one hand, at the bottom of a 
terrifying precipice, the Albion twink- 
led faintly through the treetops; while 
to the left, at an equal depth below, we 
could hear the impetuous tumbling on 
the rocks of the north fork of Big River. 
From our high altitude we saw over a 
world of mountains; vast, hazy heights 
grandly steepled by black, motionless 
forests. 

At the foot of the grade we changed 
horses at Low Gap, and were soon be- 
yond the redwood belt and into the oaks 
and laurels. On the warm slopes deer 
were feeding, or sheep that were quite 
as timid. Rounding the Devil’s Elbow 
we dashed down the smooth red road, 
taking into our pulses the wild, soft 
beauty of the landscape, and the per- 
fume of whole mountain-sides of flowers, 
The rest of the way we followed the 
pretty windings of Orr Creek, leading 
us past fragrant haycocks, and the 
green fields and orchards of suburban 
Ukiah. 

For the next day or two I rested at 
the springs, a few miles out of town, en- 
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joying the invigorating baths, and mak- 
ing heroic attempts to drink the warm 
mineral water which every one assures 
you is delightful. I saw one pale little 
invalid quaff four dipperfuls, with hardly 
a pause between. For my part, I pre- 
ferred a cool fountain farther up the 
glen, which has all the effervescent qual- 
ity of the warm springs without their 
nauseating temperature. The Ukiah 
people do most of their bathing at this 
favorite resort, and others 
come from much greater dis- 
tances. Aside from the prop- 
erties of the water, the scen- 
ery of the cajion is of that re- 
poseful nature so eminently 
soothing to tired nerves and 
brains. 

One perfect summer day I 
returned to Ukiah, in time to 
get the stage which takes the 
tourist within a mile or two of 
Montgomery Wood,— a won- 
derful grove of redwoods, 
which is the chief scenic at- 
traction of a romantic resort, 
where there are hot mineral 
springs The ride to these 
springs covers sixteen miles 
of good mountain road, which 
in flower time is the loveliest 
bit of traveling in all Califor- 
nia. From the dizzy elevation 
of the last grade, one looks 
down upon the roofs of the 
buildings hundreds of feet 
below in the gorge. The new- 
est and most picturesque of these several 
houses spans the stream, its foundations 
resting upon either bank. The view from 
the dormer windows in the upper story 
takes in the redwoods towering to the 
topmost peaks of the cafion ; while along 
the creek there are pepperwood, alders 
and maple, and that fair handmaiden of 
the sequoias—the dogwood, with its 
placid, moon-shaped blossoms. 

Some rods back of the hot mineral 
baths are the Chemisal Falls, which 
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make four successive plunges over per- 
pendicular rocks, At the foot of each 
a basin is hollowed in the stone, and 
worn smooth by the action of the water. 
These circular wells are all of twelve 
feet deep. 

Montgomery Wood is two miles be- 
yond the springs. We walked up this 
magnificent cafion, the light meanwhile 
becoming fainter as the trees increased 
in size and number. The moist mats of 


“UNCLE JIM’ 


leaf needles rendered our feet noiseless, 
as though sandal shod. Here and there 
a century-old log thrust up its fire- 
scorched roots like a monster black 
claw. Rich mosses and purple lichens 
made a gay winding sheet for these 
prone giants. Where there were ooz- 
ing springs, some of the redwoods had 
fungus excrescences high up the trunks. 
On these protuberances leaves had 
lodged, and created in time sufficient 
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soil to give nourishment to delicate 
ferns and vines. These air gardens are 
extremely pretty, and are the one touch 
of ornamentation found on the dignified 
sequoia. 

In Montgomery Wood proper the 
trees have a uniform immensity seen 
nowhere else in Mendocino. The larg- 
est measures twenty-three feet and three 
inches in diameter, and the short, brist- 
ling limbs do not begin for nearly one 


* MILLER, 


hundred feet up the bole. Others of its 
brothers are almost equal to it in girth, 
the difference not being perceptible to 
the eye. This congregation of giants 
is closely grouped about a wide depres- 
sion in the glen, and margined by blocks 
of granite, piled up with a noble regard 
for picturesque proportion and contrast. 
The majesty and hush of the piace are 
sublime. Nature dwells here alone, and 
before her august face man’s jaunty self- 
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sufficiency falls off like a garment, leav- 
ing the soul convicted of nakedness. 
Here the Master Architect had been at 
work rearing these mighty columns, and 
fashioning a sun-proof ceiling for this 
“House of the Lord,” in whose dim 
aisles the human voice is an imperti- 
nence and laughter a sacrilege. 

On the rim of the Woods is a dilapi- 
dated shanty, built some years ago by 
an ambitious would-be mill man, who 


COMING 


thought he had discovered a flaw in the 
title of the present claimant to this su- 
perb forest. 

Of all the stage drivers who make 
Ukiah their headquarters, no other is 
so widely known throughout Northern 

ilifornia as Jim Miller. Ewéry day, 

yr a couple of hours after the arrival 
of his “ Tourists’ Stage,— one is tempt- 
ed to use the word “chariot ’ instead, so 
ostentatiously grand is this equipage,— 
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“Uncle Jim’s” tall figure is seen saun- 
tering along the streets, his plaid coat 
buttoned smoothly across his capacious 
chest, and the smoke of an excellent 
cigar curling above the brim of his gray 
felt, There are those in the State who 
remember him as a remarkably hand- 
some young man in gay sombrero, and 
Mexican ‘trousers ‘trimmed with silver 
buttons; or in winter garb of felt hat, 
with a gold serpent for its band, and 


THE REDWOODS. 


a princely overcoat of black bear skin, 
lined with satin. With all these strik- 
ing appeals to feminine favor, one mar- 
vels that so gallant a driver should have 
remained a bachelor. 

Though well up in years, and weigh- 
ing overtwo hundred pounds, Jim Miller 
is still a fine looking man, possessed of 
a good deal of personal magnetism, and 
a voice so pleasant and persuasive that 
it is ¢ luxury to listen to his road yarns. 
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Like every other visitor to Ukiah I had 
heard of his prodigious watch, and, while 
enjoying a glorious ride to Blue Lakes, 
took occasion to ask about it. “ Uncle 
Jim” tossed away the stub of his cigar, 
and, looking quietly pleased by my cor- 
dial interest, related the following : — 
“Tt was twenty-five years ago, and I 
was new on the road, or I would n’t have 
did such a foolhardy thing. When I 
seen four highwaymen pointing guns 
and ordering me to hand over the box, 
I was that mad I didn’t stop to think, 
but just gave the horses the silk, and 
they went out like a shot. The bullets 
came bang, bang! through the top of 
the coach, and the passengers screamed 
and swore; but I yelped at my six mus- 
tangs till they lit out faster ’n ever, and 
those fellers behind me had to give up 
the chase. There was a big lot o’ money 
in the box, and the Wells, Fargo men 
was so glad to have it saved they asked 
me what I’d like best, and I told ’em 
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I’d always wanted a big watch. What 
did they do but take four pounds of 
bullion, an’ put half of it in a chain an’ 
the rest ina watch. I wore the chain 
round my neck for years, an’ then had 
it cut off, like you see it now,” showing 
me the thick silver fob, attached to a 
watch so absurdly large it made one’s 
wrist ache to hold it. 

The trip to Blue Lakes took less than 
four hours’ riding, over the smoothest 
road we had yet traversed. From the 
summit we beheld the lakelets, nestled 
in the heart of mountains rounding up 
from their brimming basins. In the 
fading day their color-beauty was a rev- 
elation. On through the wildwood skirt- 
ing the steep banks, past summer resorts 
and camps, we came to a sequestered 
group of rustic cottages built on the 
smaller lake. Here I slept and dreamed 
to the mystic leaf music of the laurels, 
and the soft lapping of wavelets under 


my window. 
Ninetta Eames. 
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WHEN the brush of glorious autumn 
Paints the maple leaves with scarlet, 
When the golden-rod is decked with glisteningsprays, 
Then it ’s time to seek the woodcock, 
*Mid the briar-tangled thickets 
On the hillsides in the bright October days. 
W. Townsend. 
To a sportsman living east of the 
Rocky Mountains, especially if he bea 
dweller on the Atlantic seaboard, and 


accustomed to shooting quail in the com- 
paratively more open and level country 
of that section, a day with the quail in 
California hills would prove at first, if 
not a disappointing, certainly a novel, 
and perhaps trying, experience. 

In the New England or Middle States 
a devotee of the dog and gun, out for a 
day’s sport with Bob White, that little 
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brown beauty of the Eastern meadows, 
would, having reached some farm, his 
selected hunting ground, look first to the 
buckwheat or other stubbie of the lately 
cut grain fields. In these his brace of 
well-broken pointers or setters, trained 
regularly to quarter their ground, would 
work out every nook and corner until a 
bevy was found. Should his dogs fail to 
find in the stubble, he perhaps would be 
next seen directing their movements as 
they hunted out the low and scattered 
brush that skirts some woodland border, 
and shouid success again fail him here, 
the clear notes of Bob White piping in 
the catbriers and bulrushes of a summer- 
dried swamp might direct him toa bevy, 
where perhaps near by some spring sits 
this little piper, some male bird calling 
to its mates that are drinking. 

Rarely in Eastern quail shooting is the 
sportsman compelled to hunt for any 
length of time on such ground as affords 
him unsteady footing ; rarely will he on 
these cultivated farms find the brush 
growing very high, or in it lose’ sight of 
his dogs for more than a moment or two, 
as they race here and there in search of 
that scent they love so well. When at 
last they come toa steady point, and the 
hidden bevy is sprung, whether in the 
stubbles, along the woodlands, or in the 
bulrushes, the hunter’s view of the fly- 
ing birds will be unobstructed, as they 
wing their way across the fields to 
alight in other covert, where his dogs 
will shortly find each bird of the now 
“marked down” bevy again. Although 
the Eastern quail springs from the 
ground, and takes to wing with almost 
incredible swiftness, yet the sportsman 
who knows the habits and haunts of this 
bird,— and it may be said here that 
“Bob White” rarely or never alights 
upon trees,— who possesses. good dogs, 
and who is an expert wing shot, will gen- 
erally be able to follow up and account 
for nearly every bird in a bevy. 

No one can dispute, no one will ever 
forget, who has participated in the sport, 
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the charm of Eastern upland shooting. 
It is many years since the writer, while 
hunting on a farm in the Highlands of 
the Hudson, started from and shot his 
first quail in a patch of buckwheat stub- 
ble ; but those hills, dales, and swamps, 
those fields and woudlands, are pictured 
in his memory as though seen but yes- 
terday. 

There are two species of quail found in 
California, the mountain and the valley. 
The mountain quail, found in the Sierra 
Nevadas and in most of the mountains 
of the Coast Range, is seldom seen at a 
less elevation than two thousand feet. 
It is a larger, and, in some respects, a 
finer bird than its cousin the valley 
quail, which it much resembles both in 
plumage and general appearance; the 
most notable difference between them 
being in the greater length of the top- 
knots of the mountain bird, and in the 
coloring of the abdominal feathers of 
either sex, which in the mountain quail 
are of a deep reddish brown bordered 
with white, instead of a light yellow, 
bordered with reddish brown or black, 
as in the valley quail. Viewed from be- 
hind, both species appear so much alike 
that if a bevy of two-thirds grown moun- 
tain quail happen to be seen running 
away along the ground, it will at first 
glance sometimes be difficult to decide 
to which species they belong, the gen- 
eral color of both being slaty blue and 
bluish brown. 

The mountain bird does not lie well to 
the dog, and keeps strictly to the brush ; 
and for these reasons, as well as because 
it is found in such wild and remote 
places, it is not much sought for by the 
generality of sportsmen. When flushed 
in the brush, and followed through it by 
the hunter, it will fly a few feet or yards, 
then alight and run a short distance, 
take wing once more, fly again through 
the brush ; and repeating this perform- 
ance over and over, will finally baffle 
both man and dogs. When a bevy is 
first started, the sportsman, should he 
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be fortunate, may secure a brace or 
two, as some of them, alarmed by his 
dogs, rise above the brush; but from 
their habit of scattering and running in 
it, just mentioned, he will hardly be able 
to make a very great bag of these birds, 
whose continued pursuit most generally 
ends in the sportsman’s getting nothing 
but his labor for his pains. 
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the valley quail, but always continues 
its flight until reaching timber or brush, 
hardly ever dropping as does the valley 
quail in low grass. I have never seen 
this quail fly into or from the tops of 
very high trees, but it invariably roosts 
in small trees or in the lower branches 
of large ones, and will fly into and re- 
main for some time hid in either, dur- 
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The Eastern sportsman would at 
times be strongly reminded while hunt- 
ing this bird in high brush of the long- 
billed woodcock, the flight of the moun- 
tain quail in high brush somewhat re- 
sembling that of the long-bills in its 
quick turns, and in its trick of flying a 
few yards, and then suddenly alighting 
with a side twist upon the ground. 
When started in the open it flies like 
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HARD WORK. 


ing the heat of the day or when alarmed. 
The hunter will oftentimes be startled, 
when passing under the lower limbs of 
some tree, by the loud whir-r-r of its 
wings, as some frightened bird darts 
from a branch that may be only arm’s 
length from the sportsman’s head. 
When out with his hounds, and stand- 
ing on the point of some ridge, over- 
looking, let us say, ome creek and deep 
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canon, the deer hunter will, while listen- 
ing for the bellowing of his dogs, some- 
times hear the rustling of leaves and 
the pattering of little feet in the dry 
brush near him, as a bevy of these birds, 
perhaps on their way to the water, pass 
close by: should he remain perfectly 
still, he may catch sight of the birds, 
numbering perhaps a dozen or more, 
which - excited by curiosity—will prob- 
ably run together in some opening in the 
brush, and stand gazing curiously at him. 

Sound, in these wild mountains, does 
not seem to disturb them, at least that 
kind made by the report of a rifle ; for 
should the deer hunter, tempted by the 
proximity of the birds, try to secure one, 
aiming at the head with his rifle, he 
may continue, should he miss the bird, 
to fire shot after shot without alarming 
them much, until one of their number, 
fluttering headless upon the ground, 
causes the now frightened bevy to fly 
into the brush, where they will be lost to 
sight directly. 

The mountain quail frequently falls a 
victim to those often of necessity pot- 
hunters, the campers. In the summer 
time hundreds of camping parties will be 
met with in the mountain roads, one man 
sitting upon the front seat driving the 
four-horse team, while three or four oth- 
ers, perhaps, sit perched on top of their 
“outfit,” holding in their hands the ever 
ready shot-gun Whole bevies of these 
beautiful quail will sometimes be exter- 
minated by a single discharge of the 
contents of one of their guns, delivered 
into the thick of a bevy, while the birds, 
perhaps all unused to the presence of 
man, linger in the road playing in the 
dust or feeding, or after they have, when 
frightened at last by the advancing team, 
run into the brush, and stop for a mo- 
ment near the edge of the mountain road. 
Whole bevies, too, meet their fate at the 
hands of the poorer class of mountain- 
eers, whose scant table fare oft needs 
replenishing, entire bevies either being 
caught in traps set by the boys in the 
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brush, or shot as described, when, just 
as morning dawns or twilight falls, they 
come out, and are seen feeding close to 
the chemisal. The flesh of the moun- 
tain quail, in color white like that of 
the chicken, is truly delicious ; I fancy 
that it is a shade more juicy than that 
of the valley quail, and there is more 
of it, one bird being a good meal fora 
moderately hungry man. It should be 
broiled on the live coals of a fire made of 
any of the different kinds of mountain 
oaks, basted with a little butter from 
time to time, and seasoned while cook- 
ing. 

In those parts of California where the 
redwood, live oak, and laurel, flourish, 
there need never be any fear that the 
valley quail will become extinct, for once 
within the folds of those densely foli- 
aged trees the birds can rest secure; 
neither eye of man nor nose of dog will 
avail to find their hiding place. It is 


fortunate for the quail, fortunate for the 
sportsman, that this little bird differs 


from its Eastern cousin in that it takes 
to trees, for otherwise the rage for gold 
and contempt for everything that does 
not quickly yield money, and plenty of 
it, is sogreat in this material age and in 
this State, that the quail, like the deer, 
would quickly succumb. But it has not 
man alone to fear; all kinds of vermin 
that infest the hills, besides various kinds 
of reptiles and even other birds, prey 
upon this quail, and destroy its eggs and 
young. Amongst birds there is a little 
hawk, fittingly named the quail hawk, 
which flies with surprising swiftness, and 
is a great enemy of this valley bird. 

There is another bird whose depreda- 
tions came under my own observation 
so late as last summer. Some men, in 
clearing away the brush on the site of a 
projected dam, uncovered three or four 
quail nests, in each of which were from 
six to a dozen eggs. 

A bird was subsequently seen daily 
carrying away these eggs, until none 
were left. This bird, type of a large ele- 
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ment to be found in this State, is that 
wag-jaw and idler, loafer and masher, 
the California blue-jay. 

The valley quail is very prolific, the 
parent-birds sometimes raising two or 
three broods per season, and fifteen years 
ago it was impossible to go anywhere in 
the country without seeing great num- 
bers of them. Farming, as understood 
and conducted in the East, is not prac- 
tised here; large tracts of land have of 
late years been cleared and put under 
cultivation, but our farmers generally 
raise but one kind of crop, and the large 
valleys are either a sea of waving grain, 
a forest of young orchards, or a net- 
work of vines. However good a covert 
there may be for the quail during the 
spring, while the grain remains uncut, 
(it is cut in July) and the vines remain 
unpicked, they are a very poor shelter 
for the birds after the harvest takes 
‘place; and in consequence the bevies, 
by the time the shooting season opens, 
have nearly all betaken themselves to 
the hills, or their vicinity. This, of 
course, is speaking generally ; there are 
certain exceptional localities, very few 
however in this part of California, where 
the ground remains as yet unbroken, 
food and water being plenty, or where 
some wealthy proprietor — perhaps be- 
cause he is fond of shooting himself, and 
desires to see the birds around him —has 
left sufficient brush and timber standing 
to provide covert for the birds, to which 
they can fly for safety and protection. 

During the spring, as just said, the 
thickly growing grain furnishes excel- 
lent concealment for the old birds and 
their nests, and in it they can hatch 
and rear their young in comparative 
security. It is curious to note how sen- 
sible the old birds seem to be, at this 
season of the year, that they need not 
fear man; tor should one walk or drive 
of an afternoon along a country road, 
and near a grain field, many an old cock 
and his mate may be seen sitting perched 
upon a fence apparently equally indif- 
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ferent to the passing pedestrian, or to 
a carriage and its occupants, only a few 
feet away, and in the fall, when the 
shooting season has commenced, it may 
be impossible to get within gunshot of 
these very same birds. 

In what one writes of California, 
whether of its climate, its products, its 
game, its fish, or in fact of anything, one 
must be considered as writing generally, 
for it must be understood that condi- 
tions are constantly changing here, and 
it must also be remembered that this 
State is 725 miles in length. From 
farthest north to farthest south, there- 
fore, there will be a difference of no 
less than ten degrees of latitude. 

My personal experience with quail is 
limited to the country lying within a 
semi-circle, whose diameter is three 
hundred miles of coast line, and its cen- 
ter the city of San Francisco. Even 
within this limit, and during an ordinary 
season, there will be considerable dif- 
ference in time in the hatchings of the 
first young broods of quail, though the 
young birds generally make their ap- 
pearance towards the end of June or 
the beginning of July. About the first 
of September a rambler in the country 
will meet with many full-grown bevies, 
but will be surpised to meet also with 
many half-grown birds, and still more 
surprised to see many mother birds fol- 
lowed by wee little “cheepers” hardly 
out of their shells. The present game 
law of the State makes the open season 
commence on the first of October and 
close on the first of March ; but proper- 
ly, in my opinion, leaves to the supervis- 
ors of the different counties the privi- 
lege of altering or amending these dates 
to suit the conditions of each locality. 

As most of the persons elected to 
fill the office in the different counties 
are representative men, hard-headed, 
common-sense sort of people, it is as- 
sumed that they are well qualified to 
understand the wants of their constitu- 
ents, and let us hope they can be trusted 
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to give this little game bird all the pro- 
tection possible. It is not so much the 
length of the shooting season that 
works injuriously to our little quail, as 
it is the failure on the part of our legis- 
lators to see that the laws enacted for 
its protection and preservation are en- 
forced ; especially that relating to the 
trapping of these birds, for enormous 
numbers of quail are trapped and sent 
to market annually. 

Every sportsman can testify that when 
out with dog and gun he is constantly 
stumbling over traps set in the brush, 
near by where bevies have been hatched 
and raised. It costs nothing to make 
these traps, as a “shake” or two, or some 
laths and a string, will furnish apparatus 
sufficient to catch all the quail in a coun- 
ty. The traps are made by splitting up 
the shakes into small pieces of different 
lengths, the five longest being about 
three feet long, the others shorter, and 
all about an inch or two in width. Four 
of the longest pieces are first placed on 
the ground in the form of a square, the 
ends just overlapping; four more but 
slightly shorter pieces are then placed 
in a similar manner on top of these, and 
about an inch or so nearer the center of 
the square; four morestill shorter pieces 
are again placed on top of these last, still 
another inch nearer the center, and so 
on, until the pieces forma kind of crib 
or lattice-work box. On top of the 
whole, and across the exact center, is 
laid the single piece that is of a corres- 
ponding length to the four first placed 
on the ground. To each end of this a 
string is fastened,and thenthe lowerends 
of each string passed under the bottom 
strips forming the two opposite sides of 
the square that are at either end of the 
top piece; the strings are then drawn 
down tightly, binding the whole affair 
together, and the trap is finished. It is 
set with a figure 4, and the bait, wheat 
or barley, is then scattered under and 
around it. Should a bird touch or hop 
to the lower arm of the figure, down will 
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come the trap, catching the entire bevy 
should one be feeding underneath. As 
just said, a large percentage of the birds 
that find their way to the city markets, 
and to those of the larger towns, are 
quail that have been trapped. One young 
gentleman innocently informed me 
recently that several summers ago he 
trapped, and had ready for shipment to 
San Francisco, when the season opened, 
no less than sixty-three dozen quail, the 
greater number of which were spoiled 
by the intense heat before they could 
be sold, or even reach the market. This 
person would not have made a very 
great fortune, even if the entire lot of 
birds had reached the city in good con- 
dition, for quail only bring seventy-five 
cents or one dollar per dozen in the San 
Francisco markets. As the season ad- 
vances and it becomes cooler, there is 
more profit in these consignments of 
quail to the city; and there are many 
men who, out of work, or rather than 
work, devote their time to shooting and 
trapping quail, content to realize even 
the smallest figures just mentioned. 

In September or early October shoot- 
ing, for prior tothe year 1891 the open 
season commmenced on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the young birds are found very 
tame, and market hunters have no very 
great difficulty in making large bags of 
the very often only two-thirds grown 
quail. The birds are at this time more 
easily bagged also, for the reason that 
usually the very first place that the 
young birds will flytoafter being started 
are the neighboring trees, that have 
been their home and roosting-place dur- 
ing the entire summer. As they alight 
or are in the act of alighting on these 
trees, they are easily shot. When driven 
from where they first alight they do not 
fly far, and settle again directly. The 
flight of the young quail early in the sea- 
son is comparatively slow, but towards 
the end of October, and when the birds 
have become stronger, their flight at- 
tains an amazing degree of swiftness, and 
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the sportsman must be an expert wing 
shot indeed who makes a very large bag 
of these birds when they have become 
full-grown. One full-grown bird bagged 
out of every two shots fired is excep- 
tionally good shooting, should the sforts- 
man be hunting on bushy and uneven 
ground. Besides this increased swift- 
ness of flight, the birds late in the fall 
have become very wary, and are now up 
to every conceivable trick and device 
that will help them to evade both the 
sportsman and his dogs. Nature has 
contrived toassist them wonderfully, too, 
for their plumage so harmonizes with 
their surroundings at all times that the 
sportsman will often find it difficult to 
distinguish a quail that is bent on hid- 
ing itself, whether the bird be simply 
squatting on the open ground, sitting in 
plain sight on the limb of a tree, or nest- 
ling in short grass. On many occasions, 
when out on the hills with my rifle, 
and having a feeling come over me that 
broiled quail for luncheon would be a 
very good thing, I have, in the hopes 
of getting a shot, stopped under some 
buckeye or scrub oak tree into which I 
had seen a quail fly. The average height 
of these trees is usually about thirteen or 
fourteen feet, and, as nearly every one 
knows, most of their foliage grows on 
the ends of the outer limbs. The bark 
on the limbs of the buckeye and scrub 
oak is quite smooth ; there are but few 
small branches, usually, growing from 
the larger limbs near the body of these 
trees. Standing under, and looking up 
into one of them, you can see almost 
anything on its branches at a glance. 
Occasionally, tufts of dried grass or moss 
will be blown b¥ the winds and lodge 
across a limb of one of these trees, or 
perhaps in a cobweb spun in the crotch 
of a branch. These tufts, with some 
dead leaves that have fallen on them, 
often form bunches just about the size 
of a quail. When under such a tree, 
and looking up into it in search of the 
hiding bird, I have frequently been un- 
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able for some minutes to distinguish 

the quail from one of the bunches, 

though there might not be more than . 
three or four of them on the tree, and 

the bird itself, that had been mistaken 

for a bunch, actually be sitting not more 

than six feet above my head. Whena 

quail is thus seen sitting on a limb with 

its tail towards the hunter, and its head 

drawn well back between its wings, so 

that nothing but its tail and abdominal 

feathers are visible from below, he may 

continue to stare directly at it without 

realizing it is a bird, until some change 

in his position enables him to catch a 
glimpse of its little bead-like black eye, 

gazing fixedly upon him. 

The under tail coverts of the valley 
quail are apale yellow, with a dark streak, 
almost black, running down the center; 
so much dothese feathers resemble dried 
grass, that if thrown down in certain 
kinds they can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from them. I remember on 
one occasion seeing a quail, that had 
been flushed on the hillside above me, 
fly down the hill until it came to a single 
manzanita bush that grew on perfectly 
open ground near the bottom. There 
were a few blades of grass growing 
around this bush; but this grass had 
been so scorched and shriveled by the 
summer’s sun, and what there was of it 
grew on such hard and barren soil, that 
neither it, nor anything near the bush, 
afforded any hiding place for the quail 
whatever. The bird was seen to alight 
on the ground, run towards the bush, 
and then disappeared. Calling the dog, 
I walked down towards the manzanita, 
and presently had the satisfaction of 
seeing the keen-nosed setter come toa 
draw on the bush, and then to a steady 
point. On reaching the manzanita, my 
curiosity being excited, I thought I 
would, before flushing the bird, try and 
discover its whereabouts. So, holding 
the gun at a ready, prepared to fire 
should the bird fly, I carefully peered 
into the bush and on either side of it. 
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The bush was a small one; it had but 
one stem, and but few branches, and 
these were almost destitute of leaves. 
The stem forked, however, just as it en- 
tered the ground, where the upper part 
of its dividing roots had been left. ex- 
posed, the winter rains having washed 
away the soil around them. This made 
an inverted V-shaped opening just at its 
foot ; the apex of this triangular-shaped 
opening was about four inches from the 
ground, and its base was about the same 
length as its height. Again and again 
I peered about the bush, the dog point 
ing steadily all the time, and not seeing 
anything of the bird I had about made 
up my mind that it had stolen off unob- 
served, and that the faithful setter “ Zip” 
had for once made a “ false point,” when 
it struck me that the grass grew unusu- 
ally long in this little opening between 
the. roots. Peering now cautiously 
around the bush, I caught sight of the 
head of the quail sticking out of the lit- 
tle opening, and the frightened bird flew 
off at once, as soon as its eye met mine. 
As has been said before, most of the 
bevies of quail leave the valleys in the 
fall, and betake themselves to the adjoin- 
ing hills. Whether before the large val- 
leys were put under cultivation this was 
the general habit of these birds we can 
not say, but such is the case now, and as 
the season advances the quail become 
more difficult to find, going higher and 
higher up the hills. In some of the 
mountain valleys late in the autumn the 
bevies leave the lowlands almost entirely, 
and keep tothe brush nearly as much as 
do the mountain quail. Different bevies 
will at this time unite, and form immense 
bands. While driving of an evening late 
in October, along a seldom used road in 
the mountains of Lake County, I have 
seen feeding at one time in or near this 
road several hundred quail, which as the 
carriage approached rose with a tremen- 
dous whir of wings, and flew off into 
the dense brush together. It may be that 
if the birds were not hunted, and were 
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left undisturbed, as was the case before 
the ground came to be tilled and the 
undergrowth and timber destroyed, quail 
would be found in the valleys the entire 
year round, in numbers as great as they 
now are in the late summer. But I am 
inclined to think that formerly the great- 
er number of bevies took to the hills the 
same as they do now, for in the valleys 
the seeds upon which they feed must 
necessarily have become scarce, and 
they would go to the hills for food. The 
scarcity of water, too, may be added as 
another reason why they would leave 
the valleys, for most of the valley creeks 
go dry towards the end of summer. 
Our California hills are mostly cov- 
ered with chemisal. This chemisal, or 
brush, is made up of several different 
kinds —the principal being scrub oak, 
white thorn, manzanita, greasewood, Cal- 
ifornia lilac, in some localities called che- 
mise, in others chaparral, and a variety 
of sage brush that is a species of absin- 
theum. The chemisal grows higher on 
some hills than on others, but is generally 
seen from two or three to eight or ten 
feet in height. A great variety of herbs, 
plants, shrubs, and ferns are met with 
amongst the brush, neither whose pop- 
ular or botanical names are known to 
me. Indeed, 1 believe that many of them 
remain as yet unclassified. Trees grow 
in the chemisal, sometimes distributed 
in patches of several acres, but more 
often scattered here and there over the 
hillsides. Some of them are evergreens, 
some deciduous. Of the evergreens 
there are the redwood, fir, pine, cypress, 
laurel, and live oak, etc.; while of the 
others there are the madrojfio, maple, 
black and white oaks,’‘and many others. 
Usually, the largest timber will be found 
fringing the summits of the hills, or lin- 
ing the sides of the deeper cafions. If 
water be not a great ways off, quail may 
be looked for almost anywhere on the 
hillsides, but will generally be found 
in greatest number amongst the sage 
brush. In such parts of the hills as 
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where much of this brush grows, partic- 
ularly if near some large cafion, in whose 
dark depths flows some trickling stream, 
cooled by the deep shadows cast by the 
redwood, fir, and laurel trees, there the 
California quail will oftenest with cer- 
tainty be found, either feeding in the 
sage brush, or resting during the heat 
of the day, hid in the leafy coverts of 
the redwood or laurel. The leaves of 
the laurel are broad, thick, and firm, and, 
phalanx-like, present an effectual bar- 
rier to the fiercest rays of the noonday 
sun. Where these trees grow quail will 
invariably choose them to roost in ; and 
of a late afternoon, just before twilight 
sets in, should a bevy come flying down 
like bullets from the hilltops, and pitch 
into one of the trees, the sound pro- 
duced by their bodies striking against 
the leaves is not unlike the splas-s-sh 
made by a flock of ducks as they alight 
upon the water, and frequently betrays 
their whereabouts to the quick-eared 
and attentive hunter. 

If the reader will be good enough to 
follow me to these hills, [ will attempt 
to give him an idea of a day’s shooting. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of a day in September, when a car- 
riage that had been rapidly driven along 
a road skirting San Francisco Bay, and 
near the town of San Rafael, in Marin 
County, pulled up suddenly, by the di- 
rection of one of its occupants, who, 
turning to his companion on the back 
seat with him, said: “I say, Fred, we 
will get out here, though we might goa 
mile or so farther to that turn in the 
road beyond, and be nearer the hills; 
but there is a bevy or two along the 
creek in this field, and perhaps, as you 
are not accustomed to walking on the 
hills yet, we had best start in at this 
point, and try and get some shooting on 
level ground.” 

“The sooner we begin, the better, 
Doc,” said the young man spoken to, 
jumping to the ground. 

The first speaker was Dr. Charles 
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Seaman of San Francisco, and the 
young man addressed was his friend, 
Fred Campbell, but lately arrived from 
the East, where he had been brought 
up and educated, though a native born 
Californian. 

“Driver,” said the Doctor, as he took 
his breech-loader from its case and pres 
pared to put it together, “what time 
does the last boat leave Sausalito now 
for the city,—half-past four? Well, be 
sure and have the carriage at the turn 
of the road beyond here at three o’clock 
precisely, for it will take fully an hour 
and a quarter to drive to the wharf, and 
we must get back to the city by six. 
Hold on a moment, though, until I get 
the dogs out. Come, Dash, old boy, 
jump out ; that’s it; that’s a good dog. 
Come, Topsy, come, my lady girl,” said 
the doctor, taking the beautiful Gordon 
setter bitch in his arms and setting her 
on the ground. “Go overand see Fred ; 
you know he likes you. Now, don’t for- 
get, driver; three o'clock, at the turn 
in the road beyond. Are you ready, 
Fred?” 

The two sportsmen took their way 
across a lately cut grain field, the brace 
of Gordon setters coming to the Doc- 
tor’s heel at command. 

“ We will follow this creek along until 
we reach the hills, Fred. You may get 
a shot presently, though it may be a 
long one, for the birds are likely to be 
wild,— there is so little covert for them 
here, and they have, besides, been shot 
at already this season ; so be ready, for 
they may rise at any moment.” 

What the Doctor had styled a creek 
was simply its dry, stony bed, which 
was about a foot or so below the general 
level of the field, the springs that fed 
this creek having long since gone dry. 
An occasional small bush grew on its 
banks, at long distances apart, and there 
was but little covert of any kind near 
it, or, indeed, in the field. Fred had 
never seen any California quail, and this 
was to be his first experience with them ; 
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he had, however, often followed his 
pointers over Eastern fields, and, as he 
at the Doctor’s caution cocked both bar- 
rels of his breech loader and brought 
his gun down to a ready, an acute ob- 
server might have seen that he was 
mentally resolved that his friend should 
see that he was not wanting in skill in 
its use. 


When about half way across the field, 
and nearing a small bunch of poison oak 
that grew out from and over the banks 
of the creek, a bevy of quail, with a loud 
whir-r-r of wings, rose from the ground 
behind this bush, and darted off like 
lightning across the field. 

Fred instinctively brought his gun to 
the shoulder at the well known sound, 
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and fired both barrels into the mass of 
hurrying and jostling birds. As the 
smoke cleared away, three of them were 
seen to fall to the ground. Fred watched 
the flying bevy as it continued its flight, 
and was about to congratulate the Doc- 
tor on the fact that the birds would soon 
alight and scatter upon the ground, 
when, to his intense astonishment, the 
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bevy, instead of skimming across the 
field a few yards above the ground, as 
would be the case with Eastern quail, 
commenced to rise, rising higher and 
higher, with a semi-circular sweep; and 
Fred, with wondering gaze, was momen- 
tarily expecting, as he declared to the 
Doctor, to see them vanish in the clouds, 
when all at once they lit in the topmost 
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branches of an immense white oak,— 
the only tree in the field. 

“What in the name of heaven do you 
call these birds, Doctor? I thought they 
were quail—” 

“ And so they are, Fred, as you will 
see, if you will take that little cock bird, 
which is only wing-tipped, out of Topsy’s 
mouth.” 

Fred stooped and took from her mouth 
the brave little bird the dog had brought 
to him. So lightly did Topsy’s jaws 
press upon the quail, that scarce an ef- 
fort on its part would have released it 
from the bitch’s mouth. 

“Tt is a quail sure enough, Doctor, 
and a little beauty at that. How uncon- 
cerned it seems ; not the slightest sign of 
fear in its little black eyes ; one would 
think it had gone to roost in the dog’s 
mouth. But quail, and alight in trees! 
Nothing will ever surprise me again in 
California.” But what do you propose to 
do now, Doctor,—surely you are not go- 
ing to send Dash and Topsy up that 
tree, or pot the birds from below, are 
you?” 

“No, not exactly Fred. You have 
got pretty good eyes, my boy, but it 
would take keener ones than yours to 
discern those birds, hid in the topmost 
branches of that tall oak.” 

No more birds were found in the 
fields, and a few minutes’ walk brought 
the two men to the foot of the hills. 
Taking a wagon trail that led along the 
creek and up the brushy cafion, where 
the creek took its rise, the Doctor or- 
dered Dash and Topsy to “ go on,” and 
the well trained setters immediately 
cast about in search of game. Timber 
of different kinds grew in the cajion, and 
along the creek and wagon trail, mostly 
buckeye and laurel. 

Some distance up the cajion, the Doc- 
tor being on one side and Fred on the 
other, they came to where a cluster of 
laurel trees grew up from the bottom of 
the cafion, the top of the trees being 
about on a level with where the two men 
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then stood. The dogsas yet had found 
no birds, and Fred who was reeking with 
perspiration, and who had begun to find 
that continued climbing was beginning 
to tell on him, sat down on the dry hill- 
side, and glanced longingly into the deep 
shade cast by the laurel trees, in the 
vain hope that he might discover some 
pool of water. Looking up, he saw the 
Doctor stoop down and pick up a large 
bowlder, and hurl it into one of the 
laurels. 

“My goodness, Doc, are the nuts on 
those trees good toveat? If they are, 
here goes.” And Fred was in the act 
of pitching a stone into another of the 
trees, when brrr— brrr— went two quail 
out of that one into which the Doctor 
had launched his stone. Bang — bang 
—went his double-barrel, and down 
came the two birds, quickly retrieved by 
Dash and Topsy. 

To say that Fred was astonished would 
be putting it mildly. His friend, catch- 
ing the expression on his face, was high- 


ly amused, and said laughingly, “No, 
Fred, you would find those bay nuts 
rather poor eating, I fancy; but these 
young quail are toothsome, as I think 
you will admit tomorrow when you come 
to eat them hot from the iron.” 


“Well, well,” said Fred, “I never 
heard of hunting quail with stones be- 
fore.” 

“T don’t know where the birds can all 
be today, Fred; I hope we shall find 
them, before you are too much exhaust- 
ed,” said the Doctor, as they continued 
their climb up the hillside. 

Arrived at the head of the cafion, and 
still finding no birds, some further 
search was made near adjoining cafions 
with no better results, and Fred, who 
was trembling in every muscle from the 
unwonted exertion, sank to the ground. 
The Doctor, who was quite fresh, see- 
ing his friend’s condition, stretched him- 
self likewise upon the grass. Fred went 
down into his pockets, and took out and 
unfolded a package containing his lunch. 
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The Doctor eyed this proceeding as- 
kance; for like all men that have been 
in the backwoods he had acquired the 
habit of not eating when out on a trip» 
and affected to look upon those who did 
as guilty of almost feminine weakness. 

“‘T suppose, Doctor, you are fairly in 
love with these brown hills of California. 
Maybe I shall get to think as much of 
them as you do after a while, but the 
picture of those Eastern woods is still 
too fresh in my memory for me to for- 
get so soon my old loves.” 

“1 don’t blame you, Fred. Yes, the 
brown hills of California grow upon one. 
But where is that confounded old rascal; 
Dash : do you see him, Fred, anywhere? 
He was here just a minute ago. By Jove, 
there he is down in the bottom of that 
cafion, and on a steady point. There 
the birds are at last, Fred. Old Dash 
has found them in that pile of brush, in 
the center of that rocky creek. Do 
you feel equal to the task of going 
down? No, J see by your looks you do 
not,— well, if you will wait here, and 
mark where they fly to, I will go down.” 

“Very well, Doc, I’ll sit here and 
watch where they go to,” said Fred, 
whose short rest seemed to have made 
him less inclined to move than before. 
“You don’t happen to know where 
there’s any ice-water about here, do 
you?” 

This last remark was lost upon the 
Doctor, now more than half way down 
the hill. 

Fred could see Dash still standing 
steadily at a point near the brush heap. 
Occasionally the dog would glance up 
towards his master, as it noted his ap- 
proach. Suddenly its tail conimenced 
to vibrate rapidly, it made a step for- 
ward as though to run around the brush, 
—when with a loud whir of wings a 
stream of several dozen quails poured 
out from under the heap of brush, and 
flew up and over the hill, just beyond 
shot gun range from where the Doctor 
had stopped. 
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The young man watched his compan: 
ion as he slowly remounted the hill, 
and until he finally disappeared with 
the dogs over its summit. The truth 
was, the intense heat combired with 
the fatigue produced by continued 
climbing had so weakened Fred that he 
found himself unable to handle his gun, 
and what experience he had so far had 
with California quail had made him very 
dubious as to what would next turn up, 
and somewhat dampened his ardor. 
After some minutes had passed by he 
heard a shot, and then another, very 
soon followed by repeated discharges ; 
and unable to restrain his impatience 
any longer he got up, climbed the top 
of the hill, and sat down. 

A strong, cool breeze from the ocean 
was now blowing in tarough the Golden 
Gate, and Fred felt its invigorating in- 
fluence directly. Just below him and 
about half way down the hillside, which 
was comparatively free from tall timber, 
what few scattered trees there were 
being low scrub-oaks, he could see his 
friend the Doctor standing in ‘a little 
hollow swale, while near him, amongst 
the dried ferns and short brush which 
covered this entire slope, were the two 
dogs at work. 

Presently he saw Topsy come to a 
point, which Dash some ten feet farther 
off backed almost at once. The Doctor 
stepped forward towards the dogs, and 
as he did soa half dozen birds rose to- 
gether. One came flying up hill, and 
passed like a rocket, right over the top 
of Fred’s head. Fred sawthe bird com- 
ing, but puzzled by the angle at which 
it approached, and undecided when to 
fire, waited too long, and when at last 
he did shoot, missed, as the bird was too 
close. It flew by unharmed, not over 
six feet from the muzzle of his gun. 
Turning to deliver his second barrel, he 
missed again, overshooting this time, as 
the quail changed its course just as he 
pulled the trigger, and flew down hill. 

Somewhat flustered by his double 
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miss, Fred now proceeded to join the 
Doctor, who had again scored a bird, 
and was in the act of taking it from 
Topsy’s mouth as Fred came up. 

“ Well, Fred,” said the Doctor to him, 
“do you feel rested? It zs hard walking 
on these hillsides, until you get accus- 
tomed to it. I wish you could have 
come sooner; the birds are scattered 
nicely in this sage brush ; they lie very 
close, and if we only had the time you 
could have all the sport you want.” 

“ And so this is what you call sage 
brush, is it? By Jove! Doc, there’s 
Dash and Topsy now on opposite sides 
of a bush pointing the same bird. Shall 
I distinguish myself.” And Fred was 
in the act of stepping forward, when a 
cock quail witha frightened scream got 
up directly between his feet ; he felt the 
bird fluttering against his legs, and clos- 
ing them quickly, almost succeeded in 
nipping it between his knees ; then as*it 
rose steadied himself a moment, and 
dropped the bird cleverly before it had 
flown many yards. 

“ Well, the birds do seem to lie close 
enough here at any rate,” he said, and 
at the Doctor’s suggestion again started 
towards the dogs. As he did so, a hen 
quail they were pointing took flight 
without making any noise, and with 
scarcely any perceptible motion of its 
wings, and in this stealthy fashion, pe- 
culiar to the female quail sometimes, 
was making off down hill, when Fred 
noticed it. In his haste to turn and 
shoot he slipped on the steep hill side, 
and down he came flat on his back, his 
gun going off into the air. The bird 
continued its flight down the hill, and 
dropped into a manzanita bush that 
grew near the road. 

“One needs good stout nails in his 
shoes on these slippery hills. Ill go 
down and get that bird, and meet you at 
the carriage, Seaman,” said Fred, as he 
arose somewhat wearily, and took his 
way towards the foot of the hill. 

Before reaching the bottom he paused, 
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and, looking up, watched the Doctor’s 
progress with his dogs along the hillside. 
Himself quite an athlete, Fred could not 
but admire his friend’s vigor and endur- 
ance, the ease with which he stepped 
along the steep and slippery slope, seem- 
ingly making nothing of the rough 
ground or his hard day’s work, and ap. 
parently quite as fresh as when he first 
started out. 

The bracing sea-breeze seemed to have 
its effect upon his dogs as well, for they 
kept continually at work ; now it would 
be Dash and then Topsy, that would first 
come to a point, and the Doctor, quite 
impartial, would walk up, flush the bird 
in front of the setter’s nose, and when 
the quail took wing the report of his gun 
would almost invariably be succeeded by 
a little fluff of brown feathers floating 
off upon the breeze, indicating the spot 
where a bird had fallen, struck by the 
leaden hail. 

With a half sigh of envy Fred now 
started on, cocked both barrels of his 
breech-loader, and stepping up to the 
manzanita, kicked it a time or two vio- 
lently. As he did so up sprang the 
quail, and went away at a great rate, but 
Fred was now on level ground, and de- 
liberately covering his bird, dropped it 
with his first barrel ; then letting his gun 
fall into the hollow of his left arm, was 
about to reach for a cartridge, when he 
noticed a blur in the air, as of some ob- 
ject passing rapidly through it towards 
the fallen quail, and the next instant this 
blurr, when its motion ceased, became 
the well defined head, wings, feet, and 
body, of a bird no longer than the quail 
itself, which it seized and bore off in its 
talons, to Fred’s intense astonishment. 
Not far did it go, however, for the next 
moment the left hand barrel of his 
breech-loader cracked, and down came 
the would-be little robber and its prize 
together. 

Fred narrated this little incident to the 
Doctor as they drove away for Sausalito 
and the steamer to San Francisco, and 
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stated his wonder that so small a bird admitted that everything connected 

should possess such great strength and with his first quail shooting in Cali- 

amazing swiftness of flight,—indeed he fornia had been novel and interesting. 
J. A. A. Robinson. 


THE STORM. 


THERE is a whisper in the evening air, 
The solemn pine trees tremble and are still, 

And then a moan, as when from out its lair 
Some wild beast springs to tread the tangled hill, 
And now the restless forest feels the thrill 

That is the shivering courier of the snow, 

And like some giant sobbing out its woe, 

It pours its fitful grieving in mine ear, 
The stars are hidden. Lo! the storm is here. 


A dull, gray sky, just creeping from the night, 
A shattered cabin in the drifting light. 
A prostrate pine tree, twisted by the blast, 
A dead man in the snow. The storm has passed. 
Sam Davts. 
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SHORTLY after twelve, in the dense 
heat of the midsummer day, a short, 
stout man might have been observed to 
lock the one small stationery store of 
which Bloomfield boasted, and then pur- 
sue his way up the dusty main street of 
the little town. In one hand he carried 
a splendidly bound octavo volume; in 
the other his broad straw hat. 

He appeared to bea very old man, for 
he was considerably bent, and his hair 
was snow-white, although thick; but 
while his cheeks and brow were lined 
with the furrows that grief leaves, his 
eyes, which were brown and dreamy, 
imparted to his face a singular air of the 
pure simplicity of youth. Assuredly, he 
was not versed in evil worldliness, nor 
could a shade of selfishness rest upon 
his soul. 


He entered the dining-room of the 
principal hotel, and took his accustomed 
seat at the foot of the long table, absent- 


mindedly unfolding his napkin. At his 
right was the endless array of unwhole- 
some-looking, half-cooked vegetables, 
without which no dinner was considered 
complete at the Grand Hotel; at his left 
the ponderous book that was his invari- 
able companion at meal times. 

With a great buzzing of wings a fly of 
extraordinary size settled down upon the 
edge of a pitcher, and cooled its thirst 
and wings in the thin milk that was al- 
luringly and misleadingly designated 
“cream.” The man watched the fly with 
dull interest, and when it foolishly wan- 
dered beyond its depth, rescued it from 
a watery grave, on the edge of his fork. 
Finally he helped himself to the edibles 
that from the first had not been over- 
warm, but when they were on his plate 
he forgot to eat. 

It was exactly seven years today, he 
meditated, since he had come to Bloom- 
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field ; consequently he was sixty-seven 
years old. Perhaps that accounted for 
his want of hunger: when one is aging 
he requires dainty dishes to tempt the 
flagging appetite. 

It had been his wife, Elodie, who had 
fixed upon Bloomfield as the place at 
which he was to retrieve their fallen 
fortunes. She had been so persistently 
hopeful as to imbue him with her brav- 
ery; he had not then fully appreciated 
the hardships of beginning at the foot of 
the ladder at his time of life. She had 
renounced all their former luxuries with- 
out one regretful backward glance. And 
they had been happy in the little house 
she had so soon converted into a home, 
although it had been a source of grievous 
distress to him that she was forced to 
work. 

It did not seem two years since she 
had left him. It might have been yes- 
terday that she sat beside him at the 
table with its snowy linen, its dainty fare, 
and bunch of flowers. A tender smile 
lit up the old man’s eyes as he called 
her up before him, and he stretched his 
hand across the table to meet hers. 

“Anything you wish, Sincére ?” asked 
a tall man of soldierly bearing, who was 
taking his seat at that instant. 

The old man drew back his arm hur- 
riedly, as if detected in some wrong- 
doing, and the blood momentarily surged 
into his cheeks. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. “I have 
everything I wish, thank you, Colonel.” 
He spoke with a slight French accent, 
that gave a peculiar charm to his speech. 

“Ah, you are lucky,” returned Col- 
onel Brotherton, dryly, looking around 
disapprovingly. ‘“Whena man works, 
Sincére,” he continued confidentially, 
“as I have been working this morning, 
he not unnaturally wishes something to 
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revivé his spirits; whereas this food is 
not fit toeat.”” But Colonel Brotherton, 
in the meantime, was partaking liberally 
of the viands he was disparaging. 

« A salad, for example,” agreed Mr. 
Sincére eagerly, his face suffused by a 
look of retrospective delight at the mem- 
ory of such salads as he hadeaten. “A 
cool, crisp salad, properly dressed. It is 
not a day for heavy food, but a salad 
would be palatable.” 

“One of shrimps, with a mayonnaise 
dressing ; a bottle of good wine, and a 
bird,—a slender repast, but satisfying if 
well cooked and served,” began Colonel 
Brotherton, vigorously attacking a re- 
sistant piece of meat. As you know, 
Sincére, I do not live to eat, although it 
isa sin I might be guilty of, and quite 
pardonably, were there anything worth 
eating in this wretched town ; but as it is 
I am upheld by the thought that on 
Wednesdays I go to San Francisco, and 
dine as becomes a man. I do not know 
how I shall manage when through with 
the work that now calls me away each 
Wednesday. By the way, you were in 
the city yesterday. Where did you dine? 
What did you hgve?” The Colonel 
leaned back in his chair, prepared to give 
his friend his undivided attention. 

“There was a soup,” commenced Mr. 
Sincére, leaning across his untouched 
dinner, and using his expressive hands 
to give due emphasis to his words, “a 
rich, clear bouillon ; thena salad with a 
splendid dressing, for the oil was excel- 
lent. Snipe, with lettuce and little peas; 
cheese, and fruit, and coffee. As you 
know, I have eaten much more, but I 
doubt if any dinner ever seemed better. 
The service was above reproach, every- 
thing the best of its kind.” Two red 
spots had gathered under his eyes as he 
proceeded, and he watched his listener 
with painful intentness, which was les- 
sened when at the close the Colonel 
nodded approvingly. Then he pursued 
with gentle appeal, “Why can I not be 
strong to resist temptation, my friend ? 
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I do not do well to spend so much mon- 
ey each week to gratify the cravings of 
my stomach, when I might give that 
amount to some worthy person,— but 
flesh is weak,” he finished, with a pen- 
sive sigh. 

“My dear Sincére, do not be foolish,” 
prompted the Colonel. ‘“ You can bet- 
ter afford such extravagances than I. If 
I but looked forward to my old age, I 
would not eat at all, for what is to be- 
come of me when I am too old to gain 
my precarious livelihood from day to 
day? Nothing remains but the poor- 
house.” 

At this unpleasing prospect the Col- 
onel’s buoyancy momentarily deserted 
him. It was not an agreeable thought 
to dwell upon, therefore he did not often 
allow his mind to bring it up. When it 
did perversely linger with him, he would 
resolve to work, to work without cessa- 
tion, until there was assured him enough 
to keep him in comfort in his old age ; 
but it is not a simple matter to shake 
off the indolence of over half a century. 
There had recently been occasions when 
he felt his years. He was steadily 
growing thinner; his hair, too, had been 
falling lately, which was perhaps due to 
the dye; and in the early morning his 
face looked older than Sincére’s. 

On such gloomy days he would dress 
with considerably more than his usual 
care, and his manners were even more 
punctilious. The inhabitants of the 
town were extremely proud of him, for 
he was esteemed the most able lawyer 
in the county, and the feminine portion 
of the community held him up as a 
model of courteousness. The old men 
of Bloomfield who took off their hats 
to any woman were rated curiosities, 
but to the Colonel there was no girl so 
young that he did not doff his hat to her 
in his own courtly style. 

From their first meeting, Mr. Sincére 
and Colonel Brotherton had been warm 
friends. Sincére discovered that the 
Colonel was well acquainted with his 
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friend Montaigne, and although the 
latter still accompanied him twice a day 
to the hotel table, he must have felt 
himself neglected, for he was now rarely 
opened. 

It became the Colonel’s habit to break- 
fast with his friend in the little room 
back of the stationery store, where Mr. 
Sincére brewed the most fragrant coffee, 
and boiled the eggs. It was the one 
meal they enjoyed, for the Colonel, in 
summer, always provided a bunch of 
flowers, and they partook of the coffee 
in friendly silence. 

At luncheon and dinner they recalled 
such gastronomic delicacies as they had 
known in other days; but while the 
Colonel was able to eat the untempting 
meals of the present, flavored by the 
subtle aroma of the past, Mr. Sincére 
seemingly lived on his recollections. 

Every Sunday he went to the city to 
visit the grave of his wife. At first he 
had eaten but sparingly on these sad 
weekly journeys, but of late the menu 
had grown extensively,— perhaps he felt 
envious of the long account of the well- 
chosen dinner the Colonel consumed 
each Wednesday. 

The hours of Wednesday would drag 
interminably to Mr. Sincére, who was 
in a fever of excitement until his friend 
returned on the evening train. Often 
he could not summon up courage enough 
to invade the dining-room alone, but 
would make a meager luncheon on 
bread, and cheese, and fruit, — his 
thoughts all the while with his friend. 

Sunday was the Colonel’s uneasy day. 
He would grumble unweariedly at the 
execrable fare. He was quite certain 
the chickens sold to the hotel were 
centipedes, for the fricassee was all 
legs ; the potatoes were so full of eyes 
they reminded him of the sheriff, who 
was unbearably egotistical. And the 
waiter, smiling discreetly, would listen 
urbanely, and finally take away the 
empty dishes. 

There was a certain feeling of emula- 
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tion between the two old gentlemen. It 
was noticable that if Colonel Brother- 
ton dined unusually well on Wednesday, 
Mr. Sincére was apt to order an even 
more princely repast on Sunday. But 
if the Colonel happened to be in a fru- 
gal mind while in the city, his friend 
was animated, in turn, by the same par- 
simonious spirit. 

While the Colonel’s meals were in- 
clined to run to seven or eight courses, 
Mr. Sincére, who was more abstemious, 
evinced more originality. Although the 
number of his p/ats was fewer, they were 
chosen with rare. discrimination, and 
were seldom repeated. 

It was on a bright Tuesday morning 
that, as they discussed their matutinal 
cup of coffee, Colonel Brotherton pro- 
posed that they leave their respective 
affairs to take care of themselves, and 
go fishing. There was some little de- 
mur on Mr. Sincére’s part, for he’ un- 
easily remembered having played truant 
from the store twice in the previous 
week. 

“What!” cried the Colonel, aghast, 
waving aloft his napkin. ‘“ What! would 
you make yourself a slave to these pro- 
vincials? Ah! I have too much respect 
for the old name of Brotherton to wait 
upon them. If I am not at my office, 
they must wait until it is my pleasure 
to be there. If you are not here, they 
must put off the purchase of their writ- 
ing materials and papers until you re- 
turn.” 

There was no gainsaying such didac- 
tic wisdom, and Mr. Sincére obediently 
washed and stowed away the few dishes 
and put up their luncheon, and, taking 
their lines, the two friends walked to 
the river that meandered through the 
outskirts of the little village. 

The morning passed quietly enough. 
There was no very exciting sport, for 
the older and larger fish were probably 
of the same mind as the youths of 
Bloomfield, and when they reached ma- 
turity struck out for pastures new and 
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more exciting. But they met with fair 
enough success to warrant their contin- 
uing. 

Shortly before high noon the Colonel 
broiled the fish, and they sat down in 
the dappled shade of a huge oak tree to 
enjoy them. 

“ Now is the time for a watermelon,” 
observed Colonel Brotherton tentatively, 
watching the wine bottle, that stood in 
solitary state in a most precarious posi- 
tion on an uneven bowlder opposite him. 
“ A watermelon, into which a hole has 
been cut and then filled with champagne, 
is a feast for the gods.” 

Mr. Sincére had been regarding the 
soft tracery of boughs overhead, through 
which glimmered the sultry blue of the 
sky, partially veiled by the slowly drift- 
ing clouds of pearly haze. The Colonel’s 
enthusiastic words penetrated the moat 
of the gigantic dream castle he had fash- 
ioned, and the spell was broken. He 


turned his eyes upon the Colonel in soft 


amusement, but spoke no word. The 
Colonel, too, seemed content to rest for 
a short space in the peaceful quiet. 

It was when they were walking home, 
in the cool of the evening, that the Col- 
onel spoke of his visit to the city on the 
following day, and, of course, also men- 
tioned the weekly event of gigantic im- 
portance to him,—his dinner. 

Mr. Sincére listened to the gay plans, 
his mind stirred by a vague jealousy. 
While the Colonel would be enjoying 
himself to the full, he would be caged 
in the narrow, uncomfortably warm 
store, his solitude disturbed only by the 
entrance of some chance customer. And 
while the Colonel’s voice was going on, 
without break or stop, it seemed a par- 
ticularly disagreeable prospect. 

“It is a long time, Sincére, since you 
have been to the city on a week day. 
You must have forgotten how the streets 
look when in the full blast of business.” 

“ A long time,” Mr. Sincére echoed. 

“T should imagine your stock would 
need replenishing,” commented the Col- 
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onel, as they entered the close dining- 
room, dimly lighted by two kerosene 
lamps. 

Afterwards they played bézique until 
ten, when the Colonel went home. It 
had been a pleasant day, with just 
enough excitement, for two men over 
sixty. ° 

Mr. Sincére, after seeing Colonel 
Brotherton out, locked the door of the 
small shop, then walked back to his bed- 
room. It gave onto a tiny garden, 
where bloomed a mass of heliotropes 
and honeysuckles, and a few deeply red 
roses. He opened the door of the apart- 
ment, and stood bathed in the mellow 
splendor of the night. 

Yes, it had been a very pleasant day, 
but tomorrow would be so different, so 
lonely. Tomorrow he would— Sud- 
denly there repeated themselves in his 
mind Colonel Brotherton’s words. 

Why, he demanded of himself, why 
should not he also go to the city in the 
morning ? Undoubtedly the stock would 
well stand a few additions. Of course, 
he could write for the supplies as he had 
formerly done, but there was no valid 
reason why he should not buy them 
himself. 

The Colonel would be glad of his com- 
pany ; perhaps he might — assuredly he 
would —invite him to dine with him. 
And the moonlight revealed a smile that 
on any other face might have appeared 
crafty, but on his it was guileless. 

He would ask the Colonel what he 
should buy. The Colonel had been in 
the store once, when a young girl had 
entered to get some paper,—“ some with 
a picture, a colored picture in the cor- 
ner,” — but as there had been none of 
that especial kind she had to be satisfied 
with a plain linen paper. The Colonel 
had advised him to purchase some of 
that for which the girl had inquired, 
and he haddone so. Though there was 
more demand for that kind than for any 
other, he never sold any of it. He would 
show it to his patrons, but, expatiate so 
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warmly upon its vulgarity, and so con- 
vincingly praise the plainer paper, that 
they invariably deferred to his judg- 
ment. 

Before he retired he put out his best 
suit, and sadly noticed it was growing 
shiny ; it would look shabby alongside 
of the Colonel’s new clothes. He laid 
out his fresh linen, and fitted his but- 
tons into his cuffs that there might be 
no needless hurry in the morning. He 
was a very methodical, neat man. 

The Colonel always breakfasted at the 
hotel on Wednesdays, for the train was 
a very early one, but Mr. Sincére deter- 
mined to make his own coffee, and 
measured out, with fine precision, the 
amount of coffee he allowed to the cup. 
How surprised the Colonel would be to 
see him on the train. 

He was so excited over his plan it 
was long ere he could compose himself 
to rest, and when sleep finally came to 
him it found him with a dreamy smile 
of anticipated pleasure on his lips. 

When Mr. Sincére reached the depot 
the next morning Colonel Brotherton 
was notin sight. The train steamed in, 
and he got on and chose a seat on the 
shady side of the car, where he deposit- 
ed his top-coat ; then watched for his 
friend. 

Colonel Brotherton was never in a 
hurry. He had never missed a train, 
but, again, it always happened that as 
soon as his feet were fairly planted on 
the steps the train started. Had he ever 
stopped to give the matter a moment’s 
consideration, he would have felt con 
vinced that he could not miss his car. 
It was plainly the engineer’s duty to 
hold his train until he, Colonel Brother- 
ton, F. F. V., was on board. 

The train was already in motion when 
the Colonel leisurely opened the door, 
and saw his friend. 

Ah, yes, he had done well in deter- 
mining not to tell the Colonel that he 
intended to go to the city, for then he 
would have missed seeing his glad sur- 
prise. 
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From their greetings their fellow-pas- 
sengers must have .concluded this was 
their first meeting after a lapse of years. 
But after the Colonel had called Mr. 
Sincére “a clever dog ”’ some half dozen 
times or more, and they had laughed in 
generous appreciation of the ingenuity 
with which the affair had been con- 
trived, they settled down comfortably 
in their seats opposite each other. 

It was a perfect day. The waters of 
the bay, along which the train wound its 
way, were smooth as glass and beauti- 
fully clear. The long tule grasses nod- 
ded languidly in the golden sunshine. 
Everything seemed conducive to the 
two friends’ enjoyment. 

They discussed the inevitable feathery 
war cloud hanging over Europe, and 
placidly decided there would be no war, 
— nations were not so ready to engage 
in battle as formerly. They took a 
healthy interest in the affairs of the 
world, but as was natural their own en- 
grossed most of their attention. 

There was an air of suppressed ex- 
citement about the pair. They vainly 
endeavored to engage in converse on 
different subjects, but sentences re- 
mained unfinished, and what was more 
surprising, neither of them noticed it. 

Finally the Colonel, leaning forward, 
placed his hand on his companion’s 
knee, whispering, ‘‘ Have you decided 
where we shall dine today?” 

“No, no,” responded Mr. Sincére, 
“wherever you please.” 

“That point you may safely confide 
to me. But to you shall be left the or- 
dering of the feast. It must be some- 
thing to be remembered, something to 
be referred to in tones of fondest recol- 
lection, of awe that men could plan any- 
thing so fine,” exclaimed Colonel Broth- 
erton, dropping his voice at the end of 
his well-rounded period. 

“ T should prefer that you decide what 
we have,” protested Mr. Sincére, who 
appreciated his friend’s magnanimity, 
but who thought this pleasurable task 
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should be left to the Colonel, whose 
guest he would be. 

“ That I cannot permit,’’ with prince- 
ly humility. “I must insist upon your 
reserving for yourself this important 
matter,” persisted the other. 

Mr. Sincére obstinately shook his 
head. He would like it; he would order 
some escargots, a delicacy which the 
Colonel would surely forget, but he was 
firm in his refusal of the tempting offer. 

“How would it be,” he ventured, 
breathing heavily in his agitation, “how 
would it be if we ordered it together ?”’ 

This inspiration met with warm favor. 
Beyond a doubt that was the best way 
out of the difficulty. 

“We shall begin with oysters on the 
shell,” announced the Colonel authori- 
tatively. 

“There is no r in the month,” re- 
minded Mr. Sincére timidly. “Would 
not a melon, a cantaloupe, be better?” 

“ Perhaps,” acceded the Colonel with 
wonderful good-humor, considering he 
could not bear contradiction, and was 
not fond of owninghe could possibly err. 
“Then soup. We shall be warm, but there 
is nothing better to cool one when warm, 
or warm one when cool.” With which 
seeming paradox the Colonel rested on 
his oars. 

“Then mountain trout,” suggested 
Mr. Sincére. 

“Certainly, certainly. Not, however, 
served with mayonnaise, as we shall 
want a mayonnaise dressing on the salad 
of shrimps or chicken that follows.” 
Then he broke off to ask with touching 
deference, “ Perhaps you will not object 
to my ordering sweet potatoes with the 
squab ?”’ 

“ Potatoes ?” repeated Mr. Sincére in 
amazement. He recovered himself with 
a‘blush. Theserving of potatoes with a 
superb dinner was a brutal American- 
ism to which he had never become ac- 
customed. Evidently the Colonel wished 
him to be thoroughly pleased, but so 
long as he was not made to eat of the 
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sweet potatoes himself he would not ob- 
ject. 

Brillat-Savarin himself would not have 
failed to give unstinted approval to the 
menu. But when they had simulta- 
neously ordered the black coffee, they 
came to a pause. 

““ Now,” reasoned Mr. Sincére, “the 
Colonel will tell me where to meet him 
after I have attended to my few pur- 
chases.” 

“Of course, as the originator of the 
feast,” deliberated the Colonel, “ Sin- 
cére will tell me at what hour he will be 
through with his commissions and be 
ready to dine, and where we shall meet.” 

Neither wished to appear too’ eager, 
and tried to dismiss the inquiry -by 
stating to himself that as they separated 
each to attend to his business it would 
be mentioned. 

Silence fell upon them, which was un- 
broken until they walked from the cars 
to the ferry. As they took their seats 
on the forward deck, Sincére flecked 
some dust from his sleeve, remarking, 
“ The coat is wearing—wearing out like 
its owner.” 

“It is distinctly shabby,” agreed the 
Colonel. “You should get another.” 

Mr. Sincére’s lips quivered visibly. 
“The money is lacking, my friend.” 

“ You lack money !” laughed the Col- 
onel increduously. ‘Nonsense! If I 
had but half as much, I, too, would en- 
joy life.” 

Why, the dinner that Sincére had ar- 
ranged would cost a nice little sum,—a 
very nice little sum. He wished that 
he also could manage on some future 
occasion toreturn the courtesy. But he 
was happy to know he had no false 
pride, that prevented his accepting an 
attention that it pleased Sincére to be- 
stow and himself to receive, though he 
could never hope to return it. 

Until that moment Mr. Sincére had 
thought his coat all a garment need be, 
but now it seemed old-fashioned and 
poor. Possibly,—he mused with deep 
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misgivings,—possibly the Colonel was 
even a little averse to being seen in his 
company. He had the grace to color 
at the pettiness of the thought. He 
turned again to his friend, and the 
thought knocked a secund time and was 
not denied admittance, for Colonel 
Brotherton had moved some little dis- 
tance from his side and was steadily 
looking toward the city. His manner 
was distinctly distant. 

The Colonel saw how matters stood. 
Sincére had already repented himself of 
his generosity. He had given the invi- 
tation unthinkingly, forgetful of the fact 
that his (Colonel Brotherton’s) circum- 
stances would render it impossible to 
ever make a return, and now that he had 
been reminded of this he was seeking 
for some loop-hole of escape by which 
he could retreat from his offer. The 
Colonel’s teeth closed convulsively over 
his lip. The hand that was in his pocket 
nervously jingled some loose coins. 

He turned to narrowly observe Sin- 
cére, and noticed the flush on his cheeks, 
and that he at once averted his eyes. 
And this,— this was the man whom he 
bad called his friend, his only friend, for 
the past few years. 

Sincére should regret his action. He 
would never again go to the little store 
for his breakfast ; he would resist all in- 
vitations, all pleadings. Colonel Broth- 
erton was not a man to be dropped at 
one moment and picked up at the next, 
he meditated, drawing himself up proud- 
ly. Their chairs might touch at meals, 
but he would treat Sincére as if he were 
thin air. 

“T forgot to—” murmured’Sincére in 
a deprecatory voice, as he stood at the 
Colonel’s elbow, and the Colonel gave 
him so blank a stare that the rest of the 
words were frozen on his lips. 

It was so: his old friend, the Colonel, 
was ashamed of him. And he was 
ashamed of himself. He had been about 
to ask him upon what restaurant he had 
decided. He had been so eager for the 
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dinner that he had failed to at first un- 
derstand the Colonel’s change of mien, 
but now his manner was unmistakable. 

The boat had stopped at the wharf,and 
the two men were swept apart by the 
outward rush of the passengers. 

Unconsciously Mr. Sincére took the 
cars that carried him every Sunday 
morning to his wife’s grave. He rode 
through the streets blindly. His mind 
was a blank. He had received a blow 
that stunned him. The sun still shone 
brilliantly, but he felt cold and ill. He 
bought some violets at the florist’s store 
near the cemetery, and walked to his 
wife’s grave. 

As soon as he entered the beautiful 
place, the peaceful quiet sank into his 
soul. The heavy redolence of the flow- 
ers, all alive around him, stilled his un- 
rest. Here, at least, was one who had 
never been ashamed of him, nor wished 
him otherwise ‘than he was. He had 
forgotten her fora time, he allowed pen- 
itently, for he did not seek to hide from 
himself that he had not intended to 
come there today. Remorsefully he 
sank upon his knees, and prayed. 

His hat was thrown beside him on the 
ground, and the scent of the violets, 
triumphing over all the larger flowers, 
filled the air. A little breeze had sprung 
up, and slightly stirred his white hair, 
and cooled the fever in his veins. As 
he prayed, he noticed that since Sunday 
a weed had dared to lift curiously its lit- 
tle green shoots into the outer world, and 
he interrupted his prayer for an instant 
to pluck out the audacious intruder. 
Then he resumed his devotions. 

When at length he arose from his 
knees, his wound was healed. He cher- 
ished no resentment against the Colonel. 
Undoubtedly he had looked shabby 
since she had left him. Of course there 
could never again be the same feeling 
as before the bitter disillusion, but he 
would forgive and forget the action of 
his friend, for she had liked him well. 
It was not an easy thing to do, but he 
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achieved the divine triumph beside his 
wife’s grave. 

When he looked at his watch, he 
found he could meet the early train back 
to Bloomfield. Colonel Brotherton took 
the later train, but the two met at the 
entrance of the dining room. 

Mr. Sincére, who was standing in 
front of the door, held it open for 
Colonel Brotherton, and as he did so, 
raised his eyes in questioning wistful- 
ness. The Colonel politely murmured, 
“ Thank you,” and without a glance of 
recognition passed on to his seat. Mr. 
Sincére followed with gentle dignity. 
Evidently the Colonel thought he was 
angry with him, and did not intend to 
humble himself. 

It was Colonel Brotherton’s invariable 
custom to stand until Mr. Sincére was 
seated, for he was three or four years 
younger than Mr. Sincére, but tonight 
he took his seat at once, and exchanging 
a pleasant greeting with the sheriff of 
the county, whom he usually delighted 
to ignore, began his supper. 

“T suppose you had a fine day,” haz- 
arded the sheriff, leaning comfortably 
on his elbows, which rested perilously 
near his plate. 

“Extremely pleasant,” genially smiled 
Colonel Brotherton, placing a piece of 
ham on his plate that completely covered 
it. ‘The weather was propitious, and 
meeting one of my friends, I took him 
along to dine with me. Though I or- 
dered, I must confess that it was a very 
good menu, very good,” with conscious 
pride. 

Mr. Sincére drew back as if he had re- 
ceived a blow. He saw, then, that the 
Colonel was not ashamed of his ungen- 
tlemanly action. 

“T always say that you and Mr. Sin- 
cére know how to eat. It’s one of the 
fine arts with you. Mr. Sincére must 
have eaten well, too. See, he has no ap- 
petite now,” remarked the sheriff. 

Hearing his name mentioned, Mr. Sin- 
cére looked up. 
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“T forgot to eat while in the city to- 
day,” he faltered, taking his fork in his 
hand, but forgetting to use it. 

The Colonel raised his eyebrows in a 
line of fine scorn, and an unseemly 
smile played around his mouth, It was 
an unnecessary puerility of Sincére’s to 
lie in that manner. It was not surpris- 
ing to him that Sincére did not feel the 
need of supper after eating through the 
long dinner he had arranged going down 
in the cars. O, no, it was not at all won- 
derful to him, he repeated, futilely en- 
deavoring to cut through the ham. 

“ This place must look mighty mean 
to you after the fine restaurant you 
were in today,” suggested the sheriff. 

“Tt does,” returned Colonel Brother- 
ton, but this time he forgot to smile, for 
he found the sheriff wearisome. He 
looked toward Mr. Sincére’s place and 
saw it was vacant. He had slipped away 
very quietly, but his untouched supper 
was a silent reminder to the Colonel 
of the feast he had enjoyed that day. 
He ate his supper in sullen silence, 
grimly refusing to gratify the sheriff's 
curiosity about his dinner. He knew 
he would find no pleasure in dilating 
upon it, now that Sincére was gone. 

He lit his cigar as he reached the open 
air, and, smoking vigorously, pursued 
his way down the main street, passing 
the small stationery store. There was 
a light in the side window of the room 
where they had been wont to breakfast, 
and pass the evening in playing cards. 
Doubtless-even now the cards lay on the 
table. A few steps past the store, he 
paused uncertainly. The supper and 
the sheriff had been unsatisfying, and 
his thoughts dwelt lingeringly on the 
delights of an evening in the little room. 

It was true, Sincére had acted dis- 
gracefully, but it was also true that he 
wished to hear of the dinner, to play be- 
zique, and perhaps before he left Sin- 
cére would make a cup of chocolate for 
each. It was rot easy to carelessly 
thrust aside a former warm friendship. 
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He retraced his steps slowly, and was 
about to open the door of the store, 
which he knew to be unlatched, when 
there flashed upon him the respect that 
was due to Colonel Brotherton. He had 
been about to forget himself. He had 
very nearly glossed over a grievous in- 
sult. 

He turned rapidly, and walked away. 
He glanced around nervously, but no 
one had seen that Colonel Brotherton’s 
dignity had been in peril. 

But there was one who heard. 

Mr. Sincére, leaning his brow on his 
hand, heard the Colonel’s martial foot- 
steps resounding on the hollow side- 
walk. He felt suffocated by the tumult- 
uous beating of his heart. His eyes were 
fastened on Montaigne, that lay open 
before him, but he was listening to the 
Colonel’s steps, —he was coming to 
apologize. He felt proud of his friend. 
It was a difficult thing, a brave thing, to 
beg pardon. 

Colonel Brotherton went past the 
door, and Mr. Sincére’s heart counted 
the seven steps that were plainly audi- 
ble as the Colonel passed. The Colonel 
paused, and Mr. Sincére’s heart seemed 
to cease beating. The steps advanced 
toward the door, and his heart resumed 
its mad gallop. He hardly dared to 
breathe, waiting for the Colonel’s en- 
trance. 

Then he heard him walk away. 

He fell back in-his chair, staring va- 
cantly at the dull white of the opposite 
wall. But it was no time for inaction ; 
he rushed through the store to the door. 

He peered down the street ; he dis- 
cerned the Colonel standing at the far- 
ther corner. The Colonel turned at that + 
moment, and he drew back into the 
shadow. 

As the Colonel advanced, his walk 
grew more rapid, until, as he approached 
the stationery store, he broke into a run, 
and turning into the store, ran into Mr. 
Sincére’s arms. He drew back, and 
walking more decorously than before 
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and holding himself as stiff as a ramrod, 
went away. 

“ My friend,” called Mr. Sincére gent: 
ly, “my friend, I was in the wrong. I—” 

The Colonel stopped long enough to 
say stiffly, “I am not your friend. I 
shall be obliged if you will forego that 
term in the future.” 

He walked on ; there was no more to 
be said. 

Mr. Sincére closed the door with 
trembling hands, and went back to the 
little room. The warm, sweet-scented 
night air came in at the open window, 
but he was chilled to the heart. 


The residents of Bloomfield slowly 
grew accustomed in the following month 
to finding the stationery store open 
during the most delightful weather they 
could remember. Colonel Brotherton 
was always to be found from early morn- 
ing until late at night in his office. The 
long hours, however, did not seem to 
agree with him, for he was decidedly 
testy. He was as courteous as ever, 
but it was a ceremonious courtesy, with- 
out warmth or spontaneity. His office 
was gloomy and cold; perhaps he missed 
the glowing radiance of the sun that 
poured into the stationery store with 
sometimes overpowering freedom. 

The sheriff coming from the store 
one day, met Colonel Brotherton. 

“He’s looking mean and ugly,” the 
sheriff began, with a backward jerk of 
his thumb in the direction of Mr. Sin 
cére’s store. 

“Sir!” thundered the Colonel, glow- 
ering darkly. 

“Yes, mean and ugly,” maintained the 
unconscious sheriff. “ He’s growing 
thin, and if some people was n't so afraid 
of wearing their eyes out by using them, 
they ’d see he don’t eat anying worth 
speaking of when he does come to his 
meals, and he don’t come regular. 
There ’s a far-away look in his eyes, too, 
that I don’t like, but I’ve a heart,—some 
folks have n’t though.” 
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“Some people,” remarked the Colonel 
slowly, holding the sheriff’s shifting 
eyes by his steady gaze, “some people 
imagine they possess a heart, because 
they are troubled by a double allowance 
of tongue.” 

The sheriff walked away exulting ; he 
saw his words had not fallen on barren 
ground. The Colonel was troubled. 

When Mr. Sincére came into supper 
that night, the Colonel was startled by 
the change that, for the first time, he 
noticed had been wrought in him. His 
clothes hung upon him, and his eyes 
had grown extraordinarily large. 

Colonel Brotherton wasalready seated, 
but he arose and pulled out Mr. Sincére’s 
chair. He was about to stand until Mr. 


Sincére was seated, but on glancing up 
caught the twinkle of amusement in 
the sheriff's eyes, and sat down again. 
With a pensive sigh, Mr. Sincére 
opened his book. He took a baked 
potato on his plate, and opened it. 


It was a watery potato, and was not 
sufficiently baked, and it required a 
great deal of pressure on his fork to 
reduce it to a smooth, orderly consist- 
ency. Then he put some salt on it, and 
finally buttered it. Not an inch of its 
surface was neglected. It was really a 
most appetizing potato when he had 
completed his work to his own satisfac- 
tion, and the Colonel eyed it hungrily, 
but Mr. Sincére was in no hurry to eat 
it, 

“IT guess you eat too much over there 
by yourself in the store,” hinted the 


sheriff, viewing the greater portion of, 


the carefully prepared potato that was 
still on Mr, Sincére’s plate when he 
moved it to one side. “I don’t wonder 
you sometimes get your own dinner 
over there.. Only it must be kind of 
lonesome.” 

“Tt is,” allowed Mr. Sincére. It is 
not worth while to cook for only one,” 
he added, looking at the Colonel with 
eyes filled with reproachful pain. 

The Colonel winced. Under this 
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cover he could creep back to his former 
friendship with Sincére. The little 
breakfasts for two would be resumed, 
and their familiar converse. But there 
sat the sheriff. 

Colonel Brotherton was the first of 
the three to leave the table that night. 
He was not courageous, and thought it 
best to flee from temptation, lest, before 
the sheriff, he forgave Sincére and re- 
instated him in his heart. 

After that last appeal Mr. Sincére 
did not go over to the dining-room any 
more. The block between the store and 
the hotel seemed a needlessly long walk 
to him, as he never was hungry nowa- 
days. Even had he been, he could not 
have eaten under the Colonel’s unfriend- 
ly eyes. 

It was on a Saturday that the Colonel 
stood in front of the stationery store, 
waiting for some small boy to come 
along, whom he might send in for his 
magazine. While he was waiting the 
sheriff passed by ; he was always meet- 
ing the sheriff, he thought wrathfully. 

“Want anything inside? Tell me; 
I’]l go in and get it for you.” 

Disdaning to reply, the Colonel walked 
into the store. Mr. Sincére seeing him 
dropped his paper,and came forward in 
tremulous eagerness. 

The Colonel, unsuccessfully endeav- 
oring to make his voice steady, laid down 
the money and asked for his magazine. 
Mr. Sincére wrapped it, his hand shak- 
ing visibly. 

He realized for the first time, as the 
Colonel walked away, that their friend- 
ship would never be revived. 

As he boarded the train the following 
morning, he espied the Colonel already 
seated. He went to the farthest corner. 

He found the grave looking its pret- 
tiest. Not a weed had ventured sacre- 
ligiously to grow in the earth around 
her, and the roses were at their best. 
He would be glad when they laid him 
beside her. 

He stumbled as he arose from his 
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knees after planting a border of violets. 
He felt dizzy and singularly weary. He 
had not eaten any breakfast ; perhaps he 
was faint from hunger. He hated the 
thought of going to the dingy little res- 
taurant, but realized it would not do. for 
him to linger longer at her grave. 

It was just such a morning, he med- 
itated, as he walked from the car toward 
the restaurant, that the Colonel and he 
had come to the city together, and the 
Colonel had invited him to dine, and 
then suddenly grown ashamed of him. 

He was about to enter the restaurant 
when he stopped abruptly. He discov- 
ered the Colonel seated at one of the 
tables ; his back was turned, but he knew 
him on the instant. He turned quickly 
and walked away. 

And the Colonel had not eaten those 
splendid dinners either! he repeated to 
himself in mad exultation. 

He no longer felt faint or ill. The 
world was transformed : for the first time 
in two months thesun shone for him, the 
birds carolled, and the flowers bloomed. 

There was another restaurant of the 
same kind, farther down the street, 
where he went. He was not hungry, but 
the food he forced himself to eat no 
longer choked him. 

He understood, he said to himself, 
smiling joyously. The Colonel had nev- 
er been ashamed of him, but had possibly 
thought that he, Sincére, was ashamed 
of him. But no, that was impossible. 
And surely it was the Colonel who had 
invited him? He could not make cer- 
tain. Perhaps the Colonel had thought 
he was being invited. He laughed aloud. 

He wanted to run back to the restau- 
rant and see the Colonel, and explain all 
the foolish misunderstanding. But he 
must not act hastily ; it was a delicate 
matter, and the Colonel must never know 
he had seen him. 

The afternoon dragged to him,— he 
was so anxious to get home, to see the 
Colonel. When at last he got on the 
train, the Colonel was not to be found. 
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Evidently he had gone home earlier in 
the afternoon. 

As he alighted from the car he noticed 
the sheriff on the other side of the track. 
He would ask him if the Colonel had 
come home by the earlier train; the 
sheriff had always been very kind to 
him,— everybody was kind to him. 

As he started to cross the track he 
waved his hand to the sheriff, as sign to 
wait for him, and he saw the sheriff 
wave his hands frantically, and the peo- 
ple shout. He had crossed the track 
when the sheriff vanished from sight, 
and the noise of the crowd became inau- 
dible to him. The downward train, in its 
mad rush, had grazed him. 

The sheriff was among the first to 
reach him. They lifted him up gently, 
and at their touch he opened his eyes 
and smiled upon them. 

It was a most marvelous escape, for he 
was not cut. He was badly bruised, and 
his nerves were shaken by the accident, 
and he was unconscious while they took 
him home and undressed him. 

The sheriff and the doctor worked 
over him, and were soon rewarded by 
seeing him return to consciousness. 

“My dear friend, the—” he mur- 
mured, coming out of the darkness ; and 
he stretched out his hand. 

The sheriff softly tiptoed from the 
room. As he opened the door of the 
store he paused, and checked an incip- 
ient smile. 

About a quarter of a block from the 
store stood clustered together all the 
small boys of the town, and a great por- 
tion of the men. 

The Colonel was patrolling the imme- 
diate vicinity of the store. 

The sheriff stepped forward. “I shall 
take your place. He wants you,” he said 
with’ simple directness. 

“Ts he — He is not —” the Colonel 
faltered, his brave demeanor suddenly 
deserting him. 

“He'll be all right shortly,” affirmed 
the sheriff with easy reassurance. 
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The Colonel walked through the store. 

He stood hesitating, with his hand on 
the knob, when the doctor came out. 

Then the Colonel went in, noiselessly 
closing the door upon the outer world, 
and advanced toward the bed. 

Though he moved so quietly, Mr. Sin- 
cére heard him, and raised his eyes. 

“ My friend, the Colonel,” he breathed 
again, but now there was only a ‘great 
restfulness in his accents. 

“T have come to stay,” whispered the 
Colonel, as his hand closed over his 
friend’s, “to stay and take care of you.” 

“You are very good,” Mr. Sincére 
said, faintly pressing the Colonel’s hand. 
“ She always said you were very good.” 

He lay for a moment without speak- 
ing, then proceeded, — 

“That day —that day we went to the 
city together —” 

“Never mind now. I have forgotten 
all about it,” broke in the Colonel, flush- 
ing guiltily. 

“ No, I must tell you. I thought, that 
day, that you were inviting me to dine 
with you. Of course, I see now I in- 
vited you,” hurriedly, “ but I thought 
then you had invited me, and afterwards 
had grown ashamed of my shabby 
clothes. I—TI never ate any of those 
dinners of which I told you. I was en- 
vious of you, and tried to outdo you. 
You understand now, my Colonel?” 

“The Colonel had been uneasily tra- 
cing with his foot a figure on the faded 
carpet, his eyes on his work. He threw 
back his head and cleared his voice. 

“We have been very foolish,” he be- 
gan. “I never thought —” 
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The sheriff opened the door at that 
moment and put in his head. He with- 
drew instantly. 

“—-T never thought,” the Colonel 
resumed, but now he looked straight be- 
fore him, “ but that you were inviting 
me; otherwise, I should “have invited 
you. That was why I was angry. But,” 
he continued joyously, “ my work is com- 
pleted, and I shall go to the city no 
more. The dinners are now a thing of 
the past.” 

Mr. Sincére gave a sigh of relief. 

“T ate the last one of the course to- 
day,” brazenly persisted the Colonel. 

“T am sure it was a good one,” 
prompted Mr. Sincére, but he delicately 
avoided looking at his friend, turning 
his eyes to the farthest corner of the 
room. 

The Colonel did not reply. He looked 
toward the window, then toward the 
door. He could not make certain the 
sheriff would not come in at any mo- 
ment. Even as he hesitated, the sheriff 
knocked and entered. 

“Tam going to send for Mrs. Allen 
to come and take care of you,” he ob- 
served. 

“What!” protested the Colonel in- 
dignantly. “I will take care of my friend. 
I am to stay all night. In fact —in 
fact,” bravely going on, though the 
sheriff’s eyes twinkled openly, “I am 
going to give up my room and stay here 
altogether, and take care of my friend.” 

And Mr. Sincére, who had grown very 
weary, closed his dim eyes, murmuring 
appreciatively, “My good friend, the 
Colonel !” 

Alice S. Wolf. 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


‘* WHEN darkness hid the starry skies 
In war’s long winter night, 
One ray still cheered our straining eyes, — 
The far-off Northern light !” 


THE kindly words of one nation to 
another nation which is in distress may 
well be considered as ruse leaves be- 
tween the pages of history, and there- 
fore we should treasure in our hearts 
those which came from Russia to the 
United States in the most trying hours 
of the great Civil War. 

More than one hundred years ago, 
during our struggle for independence, 
the Empress Catherine gave a strong 
proof of good will for the United States 
by the offer to act as a mediator for 
peace between us and England, but this 
friendly act was rendered of no avail by 
the positive declaration of England that 
“the dependence of her rebel subjects 
of America must be pre-established.” 

In 1804 the Emperor Alexander made 
application to the Turkish government 
to effect the release of the American 
prisoners whom accident, together with 
the capture of the frigate Philadelphia, 
had thrown into the power of the Tri- 
politans. 

In the year 1813 the Emperor Alex- 
ander offered his mediation to procure 
peace between the United States and 
England, which aided materially in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. 

On Feb. 12th, 1866, George Bancroft, 
the historian and statesman, at the re- 
quest of both houses of Congress, deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, before the leading men of 
the nation and the diplomatic corps, the 
memorial address on the life and char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln. 

In this address Mr. Bancroft com- 
mented in very forcible language on the 
measures adopted by some of the govern- 


ments of Europe during the War of the 
Rebellion, but he said impressively : 
“ Russia, whose emperor had just accom- 
plished one of the grandest acts in the 
course of time by raising twenty millions 
of bondmen into freeholders, and thus 
assuring the growth and culture of a 
Russian people, remained our unwaver- 
ing friend.” 

Coming from such a source, and oc- 
curring at such a time, it is well to repeat 
these words, especially in connection 
with the remarkable statements which 
have recently been made public, in ref- 
erence to the attitude of Russia towards 
us at that time. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes, of New 
York, has lived in Russia, and enjoyed 
the acquaintance of persons high in au- 
thority in that country. He has just 
written a letter in which, after referring 
to the Emperor Napoleon’s proposal to 
Russia and England to interfere in be- 
half of the Confederates, he says :— 

“Early in the War of the Rebellion 
a Russian fleet lay for several months in 
New York harbor, and other Russian 
men-of-war were stationed at San Fran- 
cisco. Admiral Farragut lived at the 
Astor House, where he was visited fre- 
quently by the Russian admiral, between 
whom, when they were young officers 
serving in the Mediterranean, a warm 
friendship had existed. Sitting in Thur- 
low Weed’s room one evening after din- 
ner, Admiral Farragut said to his Rus- 
sian friend : 

“*Why are you spending the winter 
here in idleness ?’ 

“«T am here,’ replied the Russian ad- 
miral, ‘ under sealed orders, to be broken 
only in a contingency that has not oc- 
curred.’ ° 

“He added that Russian men-of-war 
were lying off San Francisco with simi- 
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lar orders. During this conversation 
the Russian admiral admitted that his 
orders were to break the seals if, during 
the rebellion, we became involved in a 
war with foreign nations. 

“In Washington, a few days later, 
Secretary Seward asked the Russian 
Minister why his government kept their 
ships of war so long in our harbors, and 
the reply, in disclaiming any knowledge 
of the nature of the visit, was that it 
had ‘no unfriendly purpese.’” 

Another witness is Commander F. E. 
Chadwick of the navy, who was closely 
intimate for many years with Governor 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Curtin, it 
need hardly be mentioned, was sent to 
St. Petersburg as American Minister 
after the war. The following, Com- 
mander Chadwick had from Gevernor 
Curtin’s own lips: — 

“On his having audience of the Czar 
to take leave on his recall, the Czar 
asked him to present his best wishes to 
the people of the United States, pointed- 
ly omitting reference to the President, 
with regard to whose reception of the 
Grand Duke Alexis when in Washing- 
ton there had been a good deal of feel- 
ing. Later, calling at the Foreign Of- 
fice, he mentioned to Prince Gortscha- 
koff his surprise at the omission on the 
part of the Czar to mention the Presi- 
dent. Gortschakoff said the Czar had 
felt rather sorely the manner of the 
Grand Duke’s reception, particularly as 
he felt that there were reasons why there 
should be cordial feelings on the part of 
America toward Russia. The Prince 
then showed the Governor the copy of 
the orders to the admiral commanding 
the Russian fleet sent to New York, 
which instructed the admiral, in the 
event of the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy by France or England, to place 
his fleet at the disposition of the Amer- 
ican government. In other words, the 
recognition was to be the signal for the 
declaration by Russia of war against 
those powers; and there can be little 
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doubt that the knowledge by the French 
and English cabinets of these orders 
was the great leash which held them in 
check.” 

The most touching and positive proofs 
of Russia’s earnest friendship to us have 
been hidden away in the files of the 
State Department among the diplomatic 
correspondence, and the writer of this 
article, believing them to be unknown to 
most Americans, has personally copied 
them from the records. They are the 
most important extracts from a letter 
which was written to William H. Sew- 
ard, the Secretary of State, by Bayard 
Taylor, then our Chargé d’Affaires at 
St. Petersburg, and dated Oct. 29, 1862, 
perhaps the darkest and most despond- 
ent period of the rebellion. 

In this memorable letter Bayard Tay- 
lor narrates an interview with Prince 
Gortschakoff, in which the Prince com- 
menced by stating, in the strongest 
terms, his concern at the course which: 
events were taking in the United States. 

“* Your situation,’ said he, ‘is getting 
worse and worse. The chances of pre- 
serving the Union are growing more 
desperate. Can nothing be done to 
stop this dreadful war? The hope of 
reunion is growing less and less, and I 
wish to impress upon your government 
that the separation, which I fear must 
come, will be considered by Russia as 
one of the greatest misfortunes. 

“¢ Russia alone has stood by you from 
the first, and will continue to stand by 
you. We are very, very anxious that 
some means should be adopted,—that 
any course should be pursued,— which 
shall prevent the division that now 
seems inevitable. One separation will 
be followed by another; ydu will break 
into fragments.’ 

“*We feel this,’ I replied. ‘The 
Northern and Southern States cannot 
peaceably exist side by side as separate 
republics. There is nothing the Amer- 
ican people desire so much as peace; 
but peace on the basis of separation is 
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equivalent to continual war. We have 
only just called the whole strength of 
sthe nation into action. We believe the 
struggle now commencing will be final, 
and we cannot, without disgrace and 
ruin, accept the only terms upon which 
the rebels would treat until our strength 
has been tried and failed.’ 
“*You know the sentiment of Rus- 
sia, the Prince exclaimed, with great 
“earnestness. ‘ We desire above all things 
the maintenance of the American Un- 
ion as one indivisible nation. We can- 
not take any part more than we have 
done. We have no hostility to the 
Southern people. Russia has declared 
her position, and will maintain it. There 
will be proposals for intervention. We 
believe that intervention could do no 
good at present. Proposals will be made 
to Russia to join in some plan of inter- 
ference. She will refuse any invitation 
of the kind. Russia will occupy the 
same ground as at the beginning of the 
struggle. You may rely upon it, she 
will not change. But we entreat you to 
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settle the difficulty. I cannot express 
to you how profound an anxiety we 
feel,— how serious are our fears.’ 

“ We were standing face to face dur- 
ing the conversation, and the earnest, 
impassioned manner of the Prince im- 
pressed me with the fact that he was 
speaking from his heart. 

“T thanked him for his frankness, 
and for the renewed declaration of the 
attitude of Russia. 

“T fixed in my memory at the time, 
and have reproduced almost word for 
word, the conversation that occurred 
between us.” 


The foregoing are the very words 
used by Bayard Taylor in his letter, 
and taken in connection with the other 
testimony mentioned, should appeal to 
every American strongly and convin- 
cingly, that in our struggle for national 
existence the Emperor of Russia and 
his wise counselor were, indeed, as 
George Bancroft eloquently remarks, 
“our unwavering friends.” 

Horace F. Cutter. 
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“Tr’s the Lord’s will, my son.” 

‘‘Tt’s odd how often his will and mine 
have crossed lately.” 

“John! Thee should not speak so 
irreverently. I know itis hard to wait ; 
but be patient, and all will yet be well.” 

“It’s all very well to talk about pa- 
tience, mother, but when I think of her, 
slaving her sweet life away for that 
drunken wretch, it makes my blood boil ; 
but I can’t persuade her to give him up. 
She worshiped him too long without 
knowing what he really was. He’s an 
out and out old rascal, and she don’t 
know it.” 

“ And I pray God shenever may, John. 
To me her devotion to her unworthy 
father is the loveliest thing in her char- 
acter, and thee cannot deny that he 


thinks a great deal of her when he is 


himself. I have faith that with the 
Lord’s help she may yet reform him.” 

“The days of miracles are too long 
past, mother dear. Everybody but Ruth 
knows him for a dishonest old sinner, 
and lately there’s some very ugly ru- 
mors afloat about his being connected 
with Tom Bell’s gang. If they turn out 
to be true, I would n’t give much for his 
chances. Not even Ruth’s pleadings 
could save him,—and she’s so innocent. 
It drives me wild to think of it, but I 
can’t persuade her to give him up. I 
wish you’d go down and see her this 
afternoon,mother. I thought she lookéd 
pale last night.” - ¢ 

“Very well, John; I was thinking of 
doing so. But thee had better go now. 
It grows late.” 

The stalwart, handsome young man 
in flannel shirt and leather top-boots 
withdrew his troubled gaze from the 
lavender and sweet-williams that bor- 
dered the path, kissed the sweetfaced 
woman with the white ’kerchief across 


her breast, and started on his afternoon 
tramp up the ditch. 

It was during the palmy days of ’61. 
Hydraulic mining was inits prime. The 
town of was on one of the best 
paying gravel leads in the State,— a pic- 
turesquely situated town on a slope of 
the mighty Sierras, whose broad bosoms 
were here and there disfigured by un- 
sightly scars. 

John Keniston, accompanied by his 
Quaker wife and only son, had crossed 
the plainsin 51. They were among the 
first settlers of the town, and here they 
had since remained. Two years before, 
John the elder had died, leaving his 
brave little pioneer wife to the care of 
the younger John, then a stalwart young 
man of two and twenty. He left them 
a half interest in a fairly prosperous 
mine, and they were considered well 
fixed by the community. 

One of the best known characters “on 
the ridge” was Judge Bill Wallace, who 
was a pioneer of 49. A handsome, well- 
educated man, a lawyer by profession, 
he soon became a man of influence in 
those chaotic days, and was elected 
county judge; but an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for liquor and the gambling table 
swallowed every “raise” he made, and 
the patient little wife at thé old Virginia 
homestead waited in vain for the sum- 
mons to join him. 

He was to send for her within a few 
months when he left Virginia,—a year 
at the farthest ; but ten long weary years 
dragged by ere the summons came to 
join the man she had loved and married 
sorely against the wishes of her parents. 

The little daughter, but seven years of 
age when he left home, remembered him 
perfectly,and enshrined his image in her 
loyal little heart, for the wife never lost 
faith in him, but was certain that what- 
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ever happened he could not have been 
to blame. He wrote often, and was al- 
ways going to fix up a home and send 
for them soon, but fate, he said, was 
against him. He did not think it neces- 
sary to tell her how much of his earn- 
ings were swallowed up at the gambling 
table, and she, though aware that he was 
somewhat addicted to these habits, still 
had a woman’s marvelous faith in him, 
and the little Ruth grew into a sweet 
girlhood, firm in the conviction that her 
father was the noblest and best of men. 

At last a lucky combination of cloth 
and mine enabled him to purchase a 
home and send for his family. The del- 
icate wife, always an invalid, seemed to 
have kept her frail hold upon life only 
for this, and died shortly after reaching 
the longed-for haven ; died in blessed 
ignorance of the depths to which her 
idol had fallen ; died, and was laid to rest 
in the little graveyard on the hill, around 


which the melancholy pines were ever | 


whispering ; died, beseeching Ruth with 
her latest breath to be good to her 
father. The poor child had always been 
taught to worship him, and he was all 
she had left to love. For a little while 
he kept straight, but soon drifted back 
into his old dissolute habits. 

But she clung to him bravely, even 
when she knew the worst. She soon 
had many friends and admirers, who 
would gladly have-given her the best of 
love and care; but she resisted their 
efforts in her behalf, and clung to the 
wreck with a determination well worthy 
of a better cause. 

The widow Keniston and her son had 
been her warmest friends from the first, 
—in fact, with John it was a case of 
love at first sight, and it was not long 
ere he risked his fate; but she put his 
love sweetly but firmly aside. She 
could not think of leaving father, now 
that he needed her so; if John really 
loved her he must wait; and as there 
was no doubt at all in John’s mind on 
that score, he endeavored to possess his 
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soul in patience, hoping that the Judge 
would either reform for her sake, or soon 
succumb to his manifold vices. 

In this he seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the old man showed un- 
common perversity, and was firmly in- 
clined to do neither. 

John and his partner, Dick Forbes, 
owned a good water right. The water 
was carried to their claim through sev- 
eral miles of ditch and flume. During 
the mining season it was John’s duty to 
patrol this, and see that it was kept in 
repair. The ditch wound through deep 
cafions and picturesque ravines. Ruth 


‘sometimes accompanied him for a few 


miles, returning alone, gathering ferns 
and wildflowers, mimicking the whistle 
of the quail or the saucy bark of the 
squirrel; for she was a fearless little 
wood nymph, and delighted to roam at 
will through the forest. 

It was during the spring of ’61 that 
an epidemic of highway robbery raged 
throughout that part of the State. 
Members of “ Tom Bell’s gang” terror- 
ized the country, though that accom- 
plished rascal had himself paid the pen- 
alty of his crimes and misdemeanors 
some time before. ; 

It is needless to add that this form 
of ‘‘pocket mining ” was unpopular with 
the majority, and sternest measures 
were adopted in order to discourage it. 
In spite of this it continued to flourish, 
and the public pulse was rising to fever 
heat. Numerous men succeeded in ac- 
complishing a feat of robbery, and then 
haunted the dim recesses of the woods 
with prices on their heads. They were 
usually given short shift if caught, and 
many a man was compelled to knock for 
admission at Eternity’s gate on purely 
circumstantial evidence, and even the 
fact that he looked as if he might be 
guilty weighed heavily against him. In 
those days you might kill a man and be 
acquitted the same day, but society drew - 
the line at taking a man’s gold. That 
for which he had endured so much hard- 
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ship he might squander if he chose, but 
it should not be stolen. For that there 
was but one remedy, a single dose of 
which was guaranteed to cure the worst 
cases, and many a tree bore strange and 
uninviting fruit as the result of this sys- 
tem. The courts were but newly or- 
ganized, and “the great door of justice 
stood but partly ajar, and grated upon 
its rusty hinges.” 

Judge Wallace did not wish Ruth to 
marry. She made his home very pleas- 
ant during the few hours a day that he 
deigned to grace it with his presence ; 
besides, he had large plans for the future. 
True, he was rapidly making away with 
what was left of his last raise, but he 
fully intended to retrieve his fortunes 
each time he sat down to the gambling 
table. 

About this time there was an addition 
to society in the person of Mr. Henry— 
or as he was soon familiarly called, 
“ Hank” Stein,—a well-dressed fellow, 
with a rather handsome face, who it was 
soon discovered could tell a shadier 
story, stand up under more whisky, 
and shoot straighter, than any man onthe 
ridge. Heand the Judge soon became 
friends. He seemed to be well supplied 
with money, and it was soon apparent 
that the Judge also was flush. Stein 
frequently disappeared for a few days 
on a “business trip,” from which he 
always returned well heeled. 

Ruth disliked him exceedingly. Her 
father often brought him to the house, 
and she forced herself to be civil to him, 
but in her heart she abhorred him, and 
the knowledge that he admired her did 
not in the least add to her pleasure. 

Stein returned from one of his trips 
with his left arm in a sling ; said he had 
a little difficulty witha man down at the 
Gulch. A good deal of surprise was 
expressed at this. 

“Did he ketch ye asleep, Hank ?”’ 
,demanded Tom Finley, the ambrosial- 
locked bartender at Cushman’s hotel. 

“Naw,” said Hank significantly; “but 
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he’s taking right smart of a nap now, 
hisself,” and the subject dropped. 

Hank and the Judge had now become 
“thicker ’n thieves,” as Bob Scott said. 
Bob was an odd specimen of humanity 
who worked for Keniston and Forbes. 
He had a shrewd old head, set slightly 
askew of his bent shoulders, and very 
few happenings in the vicinity escaped 
his observation. He was one of the 
earlier pilgrims; he had reached Cali- 
fornia in ’46, being one of the lucky ones 
who avoided the “ Hastings’ Cut-off,” 
and thus escaped the dreadful fate of the 
Donner party. He journeyed to Sutter’s 
Fort, and being a good mechanic read- 
ily found employment. When the great 
excitemeut of ’48 came he was the first 
to reach the mountains, and here he had 
since remained. 

He and Judge Wallace were for some 
years partners in a mine, which through 
some chicanery on the Judge’s part 
they were forced to give up. Asit had 
since proved very rich, Bob naturally 
had no love for the Judge, and when the 
frail wife and pretty daughter arrived, 
found it a hard task to treat him de- 
cently for their sakes. They were pre- 
pared to like Bob very much, having 
heard of him for years through letters of 
the Judge, whotook good care that they 
should remain in ignorance of the fact 
that crookedness on his part had caused 
the disruption. 

Bob sought employment of the elder 
Keniston, remarking that “he never 
did have no great shakes of luck nohow,” 
and had worked at the mine ever since. 
He was deeply interested in John’s love 
affairs, and was anxious to have the 
match accomplished, for his distrust of 
the Judge had increased. 

When Hank Stein first put in an ap- 
pearance, Bob spoke of him to John 
as “a Sidney duck if ever de saw one,” 
but he took care that no one else over- 
heard it, well aware that a pistol ball 
would be the result, shou!d the remark 
come to Stein’s ears. 
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One night, after Ruth had-gone to 
bed, she was awakened by voices in an 
adjoining room, which she at once rec- 
ognized as her father’s and Stein’s. She 
listened, surprised, and her first thought 
was that he had brought Stein home to 
spend the evening and she must get up. 
She arose, and while dressing became 


convinced that both were somewhat un-. 


der the influence of liquor,and were quar- 
reling over some sort of business trans- 
action. They did not speak very loudly, 
but her fears were greatly aroused. 
Her father had usually treated her kind- 
ly, even when in liquor, and she was not 
much afraid of him, but she had a mor- 
tal dread of Stein. 

“Don’t try any of your tricks on me, 
old man,” she heard him exclaim warn- 
ingly, “or, by ——, you ‘ll get the worst 
of it.” 

She could not hear her father reply, 
but there was a cringing sound in his 
voice that made her heart beat fast with 
shame and apprehension. What had he 


done to put himself in this man’s power? 
She dared not think, but fastened her 
dress with trembling fingers, and wished 


that John were within call. She was 
not naturally cowardly, but her aversion 
to Stein amounted to physical fear. 
After a time Stein seemed pacified. 
She heard the click of glasses, and soon 
after both left the room. She could 
hear them going through the kitchen, 
and opening her door looked out. They 
had taken the light; and as she listened 
she heard them, to her amazement, going 
down cellar. She closed the door softly 
and awaited their return, her mind filled 
with terrible apprehensions. They pres- 
ently returned. She listened anxiously, 
but could not hear what was said, and 
shortly after they left the house to- 
gether. She did not return to bed, but 
wrapping herself in a blanket, sat by 
the window, till in the gray dawn the 
Judge’s unsteady footstep sounded on 
the porch, and he entered his room to 
throw himself upon the bed in a drunken 
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slumber, from which she knew by expe- 
rience he would not arise till nearly 
noon. . 

When daylight came she slipped down 
cellar, dreading to see she knew not 
what. Everything seemed as usual, but 
in onecorner stood a long-handled shovel 
with fresh earth upon the blade. The 
floor of the cellar was of earth and was 
quite dry, as the house stood upon a 
slope. 

Peering carefully round she saw traces 
of fresh earth around a heavy cupboard, 
which stood in onecorner. She tried to 
move it, but it was beyond her strength, 
so she was obliged to abandon the 
search. 

While attending to her usual house- 
hold duties, she resolved to speak plainly 
to her father, and implore him to have 
nothing further to do with Stein. When 
about noon he made his appearance, 
with a general puffiness of face and 
shakiness of hands, she greeted him 
in her usual pleasant manner, and as she 
poured out his strong, black coffee, 
asked gently, — 

“ What did Mr. Stein want last night, 
father ?” 

He glanced at her sharply. “Why? 
How did you know he was here?” 

“T heard you talking, I was not asleep. 
And oh, father dear, how I wish you 
would have nothing more to do with 
him. I know he’s a bad man.” 

Judge Wallace set down his coffee 
untasted, and stared at her a moment in 
silence. When he spoke she fairly shiv- 


-ered at the hardness and cruelty in his 


tone. 

“ Look here, my girl; I have n’t ar- 
rived at my time of life to be dictated to 
by my daughter as to whom I shall asso- 
ciate with. Let me tell you once for 
all not to meddle with my affairs if you 
know what ’s good for yourself.” 

He helped himself to one of her dainty 

rolls, took a sip of coffee, and added i in 
a more conciliatory tone : — 
“Now, Ruth, just be a sensible girl, 
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and remember that your father knows 
what’s best for his own interests. And 
one thing more, I want you to be more 
civil to Stein. He complains to me that 
you don’t treat him well’; but let me tell 
you he has it in his power to make it 
bad for us if he took a notion,— just 
some business transactions that you 
can’t understand,— but I want you to 
be civil.” 

Ruth rose and left the room. She 
knew she would cry if she stayed, and 
her father hated the sight of tears, so 
she seldom shed them in his presence. 
When he had finished his meal he came 
into the room where she lay on the 
sofa with her face tothe wall. Hestood 
a few moments in thecenter of the room, 
chewing a toothpick and eyeing the 
pathetic little figure irresolutely. There 
was a look of annoyance on his hand- 
some, dissipated face. At length he 
approached, and bending his portly 
form above her, placed one large white 
hand on her head and stroked it gently. 

“There, there!” he said soothingly. 
“ Father’s little girl must n’t cry, or act 
naughty any more. I’m afraid she’s 
forgotten what mother said about being 
good to father, but she must try tomake 
things pleasant for us both, and remem- 
ber that father knows best.” 

She tried to speak, but sobs choked 
her utterance, and as he greatly dis- 
liked a scene he gave her head a final 
pat, and took his hat and his departure 
with a virtuous air of having done his 
duty ; while poor little Ruth, her heart 
aching from the cruel stab of implied 
disloyalty to the dear dead mother, cried 
on, not hearing the gentle rap upon the 
half-opened door, nor knowing any one 
had entered till she felt a cool hand on 
her burning forehead and a gentle voice 
asked: “What ails thee, Ruth? Has 
anything gone wrong with thee, dear?” 

She sat up then, and with her head on 
kind Mrs. Keniston’s shoulder soon be- 
came calmer, and told her of her fears 
that all was not well with her father, 
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and that she had no influence with him. 
The good woman spent the afternoon 
with her, and had the satisfaction of 
leaving her somewhat cheered. 

When John Keniston climbed the 
long ladder beside the iron pipe and 
came up out of the mine, he was pleased 
to find his mother waiting on the bank 
to walk home with him. He gave her 
his arm, and they walked on up the trail 
in the sunset glow, turning as they 
reached a point from which a magnifi- 
cent view of mountain and valley was to 
be had, and gazing in silence at the glow- 
ing sky, the valley far below wrapped in 
pale blue mist, and the long black shad- 
ows creeping upthe cafions. The warm 
spring breeze, laden with the sweet per- 
fumes of manzanita bells, blew across 
their faces, and the roar of water in the 
mines rose and fell on the air like dis- 
tant moaning of the surf. 

They understood each other very thor- 
oughly, and to them the silence was elo- 
quent ; but the mother gently broke it 
by saying :— 

“ | think thee must urge thy suit with 
Ruth more fervently still. I have been 
down to see the dear child this after- 
noon, and found her very unhappy. I 
fear her father is a sad rogue, and makes 
her life very unpleasant, and I do not 
think it right or safe that she should be 
there so much alone.” 

‘But, mother dear, what can I do? 
I have urged her as far as I dared. I 
have used all my powers of persuasion, 
but she will not consent to leave him. 
I can’t suggest marrying and living 
there with him. He does n’t like me well 
enough to consent to that, and for that 
matter won’t consent to my marrying 
her at all, and she won’t marry me unless 
he does, so what can I do? God knows, 
I’m only too anxious to take her, but I 
can’t get her. If you can advise me in 
the matter I shall be very glad ; Ill own 
I’m at my wit’s end. The only plan I 
can think of is to abduct her forcibly 
and marry her whether or no, but I fear 
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that might not work with a girl like 
Ruth.” 

“ T should not advise thee to use force, 
John, but thee might visit her this even- 
ing. She seemed rather down-hearted, 
poor child.” 

John lost no time in acting on her 
suggestion, and pleaded long and ear- 
nestly that she would give him the 
rights he so much desired ; but she said, 
“Not yet, John, dear,” so pleadingly, 
that he was obliged to let it be as she 


wished. He went home with a very re- 


bellious feeling in his heart, and the 
look he cast at the waning moon, rising 
late like a faded beauty, and’peering at 
him from between the skeleton limbs of 
a dead tree, was anything but amiable. 
Not long afterthis Stein disappeared 
and was gone some weeks. Ruth be- 
gan to breathe more freely. Perhaps he 
had left for good; her father would 
sever all connection with him and all 
would yet be well. Her father had 


treated her very kindly of late, though 


there was a nervousness in his manner 
that she could not account for. If he 
heard a passing step he listened till it 
went by. He came home earlier than 
usual at night, and insisted on barricad- 
ing the doors and windows, remarking 
that there was a great deal of lawless- 
ness about, and it behooved a man to be 
cautious; and once Ruth heard him 
make a stealthy trip to the cellar. Their 
house stood a little off the main road, 
and they had no very near neighbors. 

Once in the night she heard a horse- 
man ride up to the house, dismount and 
knock, heard her father open the door 
and admit some one. A hasty, low-toned 
conversation was heard, and the horse- 
man rode rapidly away. She was filled 
with alarm, but dared not say anything, 
for fear of again bringing her father’s 
wrath upon her head. Listening intent- 
ly, she fancied she heard the clink of 
money. She heard him moving quietly 
around, and shortly heard his stealthy 
footsteps on the cellar stairs. 
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The next day he seemed so pleasant 
and cheerful that she half forgot her 
fears, and went up to spend the day with 
Mrs. Keniston. In the afternoon she 
accompanied John on his walk up to the 
middle reservoir. It was quite a dis- 
tance, but she loved to walk, and enjoyed 
being in the woods. Arrived at the res- 
ervoir, John found to his dismay that 
something was wrong with the ditch 
above, as the water was shut off and the 
reservoir nearly dry. It was imperative 
that he should see to it at once, and he 
was reluctantly obliged to let Ruth re- 
turn alone. She did not mind it in the 
least. 

“T’ll take a cut across the cafion. It ’ll 
be much shorter, and I want to get some 
ferns,” she said. 

Leaving the ditch, she started down 
the mountain side, the slope becoming 
steeper as. she descended. Half way 
down she caught the tinkle of a cow-bell 
from the depths below. She knew it 
must be some of the town cattle, as they 
often strayed into the cafions to feed ; 
and reflecting that none of them were 
at all vicious, and that it was too late to 
turn back, she went lightly on. 

The way became steeper, and there 
was no trail. She grasped here and 
there a branch of a low tree or shrub 
to steady her descent, and laughed at 
the saucy chirp of the squirrel and pro- 
testing squawk of the bluejay. The 
tinkle of the cow-bell sounded nearer, 
and She recognized it as belonging to 
neighbor Brown’s gentle old Spot. 

She parted a cluster of little firs, and 
holding to a branch was about to let 
herself down the last steep bit of moun- 
tain side, when ascene met her eye that 
startled her greatly. On a level grassy 
place beside the stream that ran through 
the cafion stood old Spot, contentedly 
chewing her cud, while a man knelt at 
her side, utilizing his felt hat for a milk- 
pail into which she allowed him to 
guide a generous stream. Just beyond 
stood a man holding two horses by the 
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bridle-reins, while they hungrily cropped 
the rich grass. 

The men’s backs were toward her, but 
at the sound of her pushing through the 
bushes both turned quickly. The milker 
let his impromptu bucket fall,and spring- 
ing up seized a rifle that leaned against 
a log, while the man holding the horses 
turned to her terrified gaze the hand- 
some, cruel face of Stein. 

For a moment only she hesitated, then 
all the bravery in her nature came to her 
aid. She knew these men were there 
for no good purpose, but she must not 
let them know she thought so, as she 
was completely in their power. Swing- 
ing herself down, she bowed pleasantly 
to Stein, who stepped forward, a smile 
of pleasure on his face. He hurriedly 
spoke a few words to hiscompanion, who 
put down his gun and picked up his hat 
with a foolish grin, while old Spot, feel- 
ing herself released from all obligations 
to stand still, moved on to finish her in- 
terrupted repast. 

Stein held out his hand exclaiming : 
“Well, I declare! This is an unex- 
pected pleasure, Miss Wallace.” 

Ruth barely touched his hand, re- 
marking pleasantly that she had taken 
a walk up the ditch and cut across the 
cafion coming back, as it was shorter, 
and she wished to get some ferns. She 
started on up the cafion, but Stein said 
rather abruptly : — 

“Wait a moment. I want to say a 
word to you. Here, Joe! Hold these 
horses.” He handed him the bridles, 
and strode by Ruth’s side. 

“T’ll bet Keniston walked up with 
you, did n’t he, now?” he asked peering 
into her face. 

She smothered her horror and dis- 
gust as best she could, and answered 
quietly, “ Yes.” 

“Well, I mean to put in a word for 
myself now. I suppose you know I’m 
dead gone on youand always have been, 
but you ’ve never given me half a show. 
I’ve got you where I want you now, and 
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you've got to listen to me. I’ve got 
plenty of swag, more’n you'll ever be 
able to spend, and if you ’ll say the word 
we 'll cut out of this part of the country. 
Take the old man, too, if you say so.” 

She faced him bravely, though with a 
sinking heart. “ Mr. Stein, please don’t 
say anything more. I am engaged to 
John, and will marry him as soon as my 
father consents.” 

He flushed darkly. “I don’t see as 
that makes adamn’s odds. You would n’t 
be the first girl that’s thrown one fellow 
overboard to make room for another.” 

“You are very much mistaken, Mr. 
Stein, if you take me for that sort of a 
girl, for [ can assure you that I will 
never throw John overboard, as you say, 
for any one I have seen yet. I must go 
now. It is getting late.” 

“Not so fast, young lady. While I’m 
making an open confession I might as 
well tell you something else. If you 


have any love for that precious old ras- 
cally father of yours, don’t drop a word 


to any one that you have seen us here, 
— understand ?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth quietly. 

“ And you promise not to?” 

“Yes,” she said, meeting his look. “I 
will say nothing about it to any one; 
most certainly not, if it will endanger 
my father.” 

“That’s right. You want to take 
good care of him,” he said sneeringly. 
“He’s such a nice honest old man.” 

Tears rushed to hereyes. “I know 
he is not all I could wish, but he is my 
father, and I love him very much.” 

He laughed rather apologetically. 
“All right. But don’t forget my instruc- 
tions, or we may meet again sooner than 
you care about.” 

She bade him good afternoon gently, 
and passed on up the mountain side. 
He watched her a moment, then drewa 
revolver from his belt and took deliber- 
ate aim at her, but lowered it with a 
muttered curse. 

“No, I’m damned if I can; but I’ 
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get even with’em all. I'll get the bulge 
on the old man, and Keniston’ll be too 
proud to marry her when he knows 
what the old man is. My turn’ll come 
then.” 

He returned to his companion, and 
Ruth, unconscious of her narrow es- 
cape, hurried on and reached the Ken- 
iston home, pale and breathless ; but in 
reply to gentle questionings said that 
John had been compelled to go on up 
the ditch, and she had walked back too 
fast and felt rather tired. 

On the way home she met a neighbor, 
who at 6nce proceeded to give her the 
details of a bold robbery that occurred 
over on the road the day before. 
Three men, who were taking down the 
bullion from a large mine, had- been 
robbed by highwaymen, who were sup- 
posed to belong to Tom Bell’s gang. 
One of the men, attempting to resist 
the gang, had been killed, and another 
wounded. 

Ruth listened as in a horrible dream. 


She seemed to hear again the mysteri- 
ous knock at the door, and the hurried 
sound of hoofs galloping off into the 


midnight. She spoke a few words of 
horror and pity, and passed on with the 
certainty in her mind that the men she 
had that day seen in the cafion were the 
guilty ones. The thought of having 
touched Stein’s hand made her flesh 
creep, and his words rang in her ears: 
“If you have any love for that precious 
old father of yours, don’t drop a word to 
any one that you ’’ve seen us.’” O God! 
To what extent was her father impli- 
cated with them? For that he was, she 
now felt certain. What could she do? 
A sense of helpless terror seemed to 
weigh her down, and it was a very white 
and haggard face that looked across the 
table at Judge Wallace that evening, — 
so much so that it attracted his atten- 
tion, and he remarked pleasantly that 
she needed a change and should have it. 
They would, he hoped, soon shake the 
dust of the place from their feet forever, 
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“Where are we going ?” asked Ruth, 
full of dreadful forebodings. 

“OQ, we'll take a turn at Frisco for 
awhile. You'll have a chance to see 
something there, and make acquaintan- 
ces that amount to something.” 

“‘ How soon are we going ?” she asked 
despairingly. 

“In a week or twoat farthest. I have 
some business matters to attend to, but 
I would rather you would not mention 
to any one that we are going. I don’t 
like to have my affairs discussed by the 
community.” 

A sense of helpless misery was upon 
her. She dreaded the thought of leav- 
ing John and his mother, but she could 
not forsake her father ; besides, he might 
do better away from here. At any rate, 
she must go if he went. She could only 
wait and hope for the best. . 

It was about a week later that Ruth, 
tying up a honeysuckle vine on the 
porch, heard an unusual tumult down 
town. Running down to the road fora 
better view, she saw an excited crowd of 
men surging through the streets. A 
sudden dread seized her. Without wait- 
ing for a hat she ran down the street. 
The crowd was coming toward the 
house. In the midst of it she saw her 
father, hatless, with his iron gray hair 
waving in the wind. He was being led 
along with no gentle hands, and curses 
and imprecations filled theair. On the 
outskirts of the crowd she saw Bob 
Scott, and ran up to him in wild terror, 

“OQ, what is the matter? Tell me 
quick,”’ she cried. 

“Why, ye poor lamb! There, now, 
don’t git scart. Maybe it ain’t true, but 
word hez come to the boys that your 
father’s been in with the robbers, hidin’ 
the swag for em. Somebody’s told em 
to look in the cellar and they ’ll find it. 
I ‘ll bet that cursed Stein’s at the bot- 
tom of it, butif the boys find anything 
I’m afraid it’ll go hard— Hello! 
durned if she ain’t fainted. I must cut 
back fer John.” 
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He laid her tenderly on the grass be- 
side the road, and “.cut back fer John” 
at an astonishing rate of speed. He 
found him just coming down from the 
mine to learn the cause of the uproar, 
and led him hastily to where Ruth was 
just struggling back to consciousness. 
Bob ran toa ditch and brought water in 
his hat ; but it was not needed, for she 
had so far recovered as to beg John in 
tones of agony to rush to her father’s 
help. 

With a few hurried words of comfort 
to her, he left her in Bob’s care and ran 
to the house, where he soon saw that 
matters were in a bad way. Cries of 
vengeance filled the air. He saw that 
the newly elected sheriff, Dick Thomas, 
was not there, and ran back to town, 
only to be met with the discouraging 
news that he was sick in bed. He ran 
to his house and found Thomas in bed, 
but not seriously ill. On learning of 


the trouble he hastily arose, dressed 
with John’s help, and the two hurried 


for the scene of disturbance. As they 
ran through town they met the very 
popular county judge, Mead, who went 
with them. 

Arrived at the house, they found an 
angry mob surrounding Judge Wallace, 
who stood as calmly in their midst as 
circumstances would allow, and when 
his voice could be heard, protested his 
innocence of any robbery. But the 
searching party in the cellar had moved 
the heavy cupboard, and soon unearthed 
a box which contained a large amount 
of coin and bullion. It was hurriedly 
repeated amid the crowd that Stein had 
been captured and identified as one of 
the road robbers ; that Judge Lynch 
had presided at his trial ; and that just 
before his light was put out he told them 
that Judge Wallace belonged to the 
gang, and where to look for the evidence 
against him. 

The three determined men pushed 
their way into the crowd. Judge Mead 
seized the prisoner by one arm, while 
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John grasped the other. The sheriff 
walked just ahead, crying : — 

“ Make way, gentlemen! Make way ! 
This man is in the custody of the law, 
and we are taking him to jail.” 

The crowd, taken a little aback, per- 
mitted them to pass, following close in 
the rear. 

The Judge was escorted to the court 
house and placed in jail. By this time 
the crowd had become very demonstra- 
tive. The sheriff appeared, and assured 
them that the man should have a fair 
trial. Cries for Judge Mead were now 
heard, and that gentleman came out and 
addressed the crowd, assuring them 
that Wallace should have a fair trial, as 
the grand jury met in a few days; and 
turning to one of the ringleaders of the 
mob, a large and powerful man, he said : 

“Tom Walker, I want you to select a 
number of good men to guard this jail, 
and I hold you responsible for the safe- 
keeping of the prisoner, and his delivery 
to me next week for trial.” 

The day was won by enlisting Walker 
on the side of law and order, and in 
spite of angry cries and jeers on the 
part of some, he and the men he selected 
soon dispersed the mob. 

As soon as John saw that the Judge 
was safe for the present, he hurried back 
to Ruth. He had seen her agonized 
face for a few moments on the outskirts 
of the crowd as they rushed the Judge 
off to jail, but he saw that Bob was with 
her, and knew he would see that no 
harm befell her. He was now glad to 
be able to assure her of her father’s 
safety, and took her at once to his 
mother, into whose tender care he gave 
her, and after doing his best to quiet 
her fears, went back to discuss the 
Judge’s unfortunate situation with some 
of his friends. 

He found that there was a very bitter 
feeling against him, and lynch talk was 
heard on all sides, though much sym- 
pathy was expressed for Ruth. The 
next day John went to the jail and had 
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a long conference with the prisoner. 
What passed between them was never 
fully revealed, but in the afternoon John 
brought Ruth down to see her father. 
She had begged to be allowed to go to 
him from the first, but he had sent word 
positively forbidding her to do so. 

The day after the loungers about the 
court house were not a little surprised 
to see a party composed of Judge Mead, 
Sheriff Thomas, the Reverend Mr. 
Black, and John Keniston, accompanied 
by his mother and Ruth, enter the build- 
ing. The Sheriff and Judge Mead pres- 
ently reappeared, and after a short con- 
ference with the guard entered the jail, 
and presently reappeared with Judge 
Wallace between them. 

The news now spread like wildfire, 
that Ruth and John were to be married. 
Such was indeed the ease, and shortly 
the sobbing little bride wasled out on her 
husband’s arm, while her father was hur- 
riedly returned to jail. 

John worked manfully for his father- 
in-law’s interests, and secured the best 
possible counsel for him, but the case 
was well nigh hopeless. The Judge bore 
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up remarkably well, however, and calm 
ly refused to admit his connection with 
the robbers. 

The day of the trial was set. The 
afternoon before he sent for Ruth, and 
she spent some time with him, glad to 
find him so cheerful. 

He had been supplied with writing 
materials, and had spent the greater 
part of his time in writing his autobiog- 
raphy, which he now presented to her 
with injunctions to preserve it, as it 
might in time become a very valuable 
manuscript. He bade her an affection- 
ate good-night, and she left, hoping 
against hope that he would be acquitted. 


When they entered his cell the next 
morning they found him quite dead, sit- 
ting at the table, his head bent upon his 
arm. No one knew where he had ob- 
tained the poison, but it was afterwards 
thought that he had carried it for years 
in case of an emergency. On the table 
lay the following characteristic note :— 

“My friends, I have made a miscalcu- 
lation. I have turned up the wrong 
trump.” 

Emma A. Thurston. 
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A SECOND book is apt to be the most 
trying to an author’s reputation. It is 
judged not alone on its merits, but in 
the light of the volume which préceded 
it. It must needs contain not alone 
good work in itself, but must indicate 
that the author has not exhausted him- 
self in his first flights, so far as to pre- 
vent his reaching again with ease the 
elevation then attained. 

In the case of Rudyard Kipling’s 
poems,’ his second book, now just from 
the press, will add distinctly to his rep- 
utation. His first volume was a puzzle 
to the critics. It contained so much 
that was of real power in its way that 
its recognition could not be avoided. 
But, on the other hand, the main body 
of the verse contained in it was so crude 
and commonplace that there was hes- 
itation in deciding whether the occas- 
ional flashes of divine fire were frequent 
enough to make up for the murky cloud 
of vulgarity and snobbishness out of 
which they came. 

The new volume is made up in some 
part of poems taken from the old; but 
most of the work is new and of a dis- 
tinctly higher quality than that found 
in Departmental Ditties. The Ballads— 
so called to distinguish them from the 
lyrics of the service —number twenty 
titles, most of them dealing with seri- 
ous subjects, and depending for their 
effect on their idealism and appeal to 
the sense of beauty. Two or three are 
serio-comic, and have value simply as 
satires or bits of humor. 

Ballad writing is not the highest or- 
der of serious verse. It requires a mind 
that is analytic rather than synthetic in 
its make-up. In fact, the introspective 
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tendency would be fatal to good ballad 
writing. A ballad deals with the dy- 
namics of emotion, and there is no time 
to stop and study out the reasons why. 
It must be simple and straightforward 
in construction, and move to the final 
effect with a growing tide of feeling 
that becomes irresistible before the end 
is reached. And this final effect is one 
of the heart rather than of the head. It 
is a sensation rather than a conviction. 

Kipling is almost purely objective in 
his poetic work. His ballads area series 
of pictures, one hurried on the other, the 
climax coming from the cumulative im- 
pressions which lead up to some pecu- 
liarly stirring bit of idealistic action. 
Take the Last Suttee, forexample. An 
Indian King is dead. His wives, disre- 
garding the orders of the English against 
suttee, try to break out of the palace 
and follow to the pyre, but the gates are 
barred. One of them escapes, disguised 
as the king’s favorite dancing girl, and 
reaches the place, only to find her cour- 
age fail her when it comes to the final 
act. She confesses this to her cousin, a 
noble of the court, and asks him to kill 
her. He, not recognizing her, does this ; 
and falling in the fire, the suttee is ac- 
complished, and her body is consumed 
with that of the king. 

This is a long story to tell in twenty 
stanzas, but there is a tragic simplicity 
about the treatment, a daring trustful- 
ness in the understanding of the audi- 
ence, that keeps the measure from being 
either crowded or incomplete.. It has a 
swing and a go to it that are irresistible. 

Udai Chand lay sick to death 

In his hold by Gungra hill. 

All night we heard the death-gongs ring 

For the soul of the dying Rajpoot King, 

All night beat up from the woman’s wing 

A cry that we could not still. 
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In the Golden room on the palace roof 
All night he fought for air, 

And there was sobbing behind the screen, 

Rustle and whisper of women unseen, 

And the hungry eyes of the Boondi Queen 
On the death she might not share. 


He passed at dawn — the death-fire leaped 
From ridge to river-head, 
From the Malwa plains to the Abu scaurs, 
And wail upon wail went up to the stars 
Behind the grim zenana-bars, 
When they knew that the king was dead. 


Then comes the wild rush of the wo- 
men to escape the closing and barring 
of the gates, and the flight of the Queen, 
disguised as a Nautch girl, to where the 
body of the King had been borne, and 
the service for the dead is in progress. 


All night the red flame stabbed the sky 
With wavering, wind-tossed spears ; 

And out of a shattered emple crept 

A woman who veiled her head and wept, 

And called on the king, —but the great king slept, 
And turned not for her tears. 


Small thought had he to mark the strife,— 
Cold fear with hot desire, — 
When thrice she leaped from the leaping flame, 
And thrice she beat her breast for shame, 
And thrice like a wounded dove she came, 
And moaned about the fire. 


Then a watcher accosts her, and 
thinking her the dancer, speaks harshly 
to her. She answers that she had hoped 
to clear her tarnished soul of everything 
by throwing herself into the flames, but 
lacks the courage to do so. She begs 
him to kill her. 


He drew and struck ; the straight blade drank 
The life beneath the breast, 
I had looked for the Queen to ace the flame, 
But the Harlot dies for the Rajpoot dame — 
Sister of mine, pass, free from shame. 
Pass with thy king to rest !” 


The black log crashed above the white, 
The little flames and lean, 
Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 
That whistled and fluttered from head to heel, 
Leaped up anew, for they found their meal 


On the heart of — the Boondi Queen ! 


In this, as in others of the ballads, 
there is noticeable a wonderful vividness 
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of descriptive coloring, and a singular 
felicity in the choice of expressions and 
words. Further, there is an artistic fin- 
ish to this later work of Kipling that was 
not seen in his earlier efforts. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich has the same gift among 
American poets; and many stanzas in 
the present book, both in treatment and 
in polish, closely suggest this author. 
Witness the following from the Ballad 
of the King’s Jest :— 

When spring-time flushes the desert grass, 

Our kafilas wind through the Khyber pass. 

Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 

Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 

As the snow-bound trade of the North comes down 
To the market-square of Peshawur town. 


In a turquoise twilight crisp and chill, 

A kafila camped at the foot of the hill, 

Then blue-smoke haze of the cooking rose, 

And tent-peg answered to hammer nose ; 

And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled ; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road ; 

And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel bale ; 

And the tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food ; 
And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jumrood ; 
And there fled on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A savour of camels and carpets and musk, 

A mumur of voices, a reek of smoke, 

To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke. 


The latter half of the book is given up 
to a revised edition of Barrack-Room 
Ballads. Danny Deever, The Sons of 
the Widow, Mandalay, and many other 
of the best selections are reproduced 
from the former volume. In addition 
there are a number of new songs, which 
are as fully representative of the army 
life they depict as the Bigelow papers 
were of Yankee peculiarities. They 
reflect the opinions of a shrewd, though 
somewhat cynical observer, concerning 
the relation of the soldier to society ; 
and their value lies in their fidelity in 
this particular, rather than in their being 
a contribution to the fund of serious 
verse. 

A more striking example could not be 
found of what goes to make a bad as 
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against a good ballad, than the poems by 
William} Sharp, entitled Flower o’ the 
Vine It is somewhat unfortunate for 
the author’s fame that his herald, Mr. 
Janvier, should have announced him so 
floridly. Neither before nor after read- 
ing does the verse justify the extrava- 
gant claims made for the author in the 
introduction. The first half of the book 
is given up to poems which the author 
himself entitles romantic ballads. The 
use of the word romantic is more cor- 
rect than the use of the latter term. 
Strictly speaking, these poems are not 
ballads at all. Their whole resemblance 
to them lies in the fact that they relate 
a story, and therefore ostensibly deal 
with emotion in action. But Mr. Sharp’s 
treatment of his subjects is such that 
the whole turn of the poem becomes 
reflective rather than objective. The 


freshness of the ballad is entirely want- 
ing. The action drags until it becomes 
practically secondary,and the characters 


spend dreary stanzas in setting forth 
their mental states. 

It is only fair to Mr. Sharp to say that 
he was a close friend of Dante Gabriel 
Rosetti, and fell so strongly under his 
influence that it was impossible for him 
not to reflect the peculiarities of his 
style. His verse shows much of the 
forcedsentimentality, empty artificiality, 
and straining after effect, which were 
Rosetti’s most serious limitations ; and 
these things are fatal to his success as 
a writer of ballads. Witness this from 
“The Weird of Michael Scott,” and com- 
pare it with the opening stanzas of The 
Last Suttee, quoted above : — 

All day the curlew wailed and screamed, 
All day the cushat crooned and dreamed, 
All day the sweet muir-wind blew free, 
Beyond the grassy knowes far gleamed 
The splendour of the singing sea. 


Above the myriad gorse and broom, 
And miles of golden kingcup-bloom, 
The larks and yellowhammers sang ; 
! Flower o' the Vine : Romantic Ballads and Sospiri di 


Roma. By William Sharp. Charles L. Webster & Com 
pany : New York : 1892 
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Where the scaur cast an hour-long gloom, 
The lintie’s falling notes outrang. 


Oft as he wandered to and fro, — 

As idly as the foam-bells flow 

Hither and thither on the deep,— 
Michael the Wizard’s face would grow 
From death to life, and he would weep. 


Weep, weep hot tears of bitter pain 
For what might never be again : 

Yet even as he wept, his face 

Would gleam with mockery insane. 
With laughter fierce on would he race, 


Screaming a wild and savage cry, 
Till awed to silence by the sky. 
Unfathomable, vast, serene : 
Then would he wayfare silently 
With hush’d and furtive mien. 


Mr. Janvier speaks in his introduction 
of this sort of thing as being “ stern 
utterances of the mysterious North ;” 
and curiously enough claims for it that 
it does nqt “abound in rounded sylla- 
bles, and echo daintily the airs and 
graces of the town.” To the impartial 
reader, however, this is just what this 
verse does do. 

It is in the latter half of the volume, 
where the poems are confessedly lyric, 
that the author shows at his best. Even 
here the forced simplicity of his pre- 
Raphaelitism prevents to some extent 
the free and honest expression of his 
imaginative thought. But occasionally 
there is a bit of description that is fresh 
and unaffected. 


Breath o’ the grass, 

Ripple of wandering wind, 
Murmur of tremulous leaves : 
A moonbeam moving white, 
Like a ghost across the plain : 
A shadow on the road, 

And high up, high, 

From the cypress-bough, 

A long, sweet, melancholy note. 
Silence, 

And the topmost spray 

Of the cypress-bough is still 
As a wavelet in a pool : 

The road lies duskily bare : 
The plain is a misty gloom : 
Still are the tremulous leaves ; 
Scarce a last ripple of wind, 
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Scarce a breath i’ the grass. 
Hush; the tired wind sleeps : 
Is it the wind’s breath, or 
Breath o’ the grass? 


Clinton Scollard, whose name and 
work are familiar to readers of the 
OVERLAND, has issued a metrical ro- 
mance, which has for a title Gzovzo and 
Giulia.” It is a dainty little volume, 
parchment bound, and with wide mar- 
gins, and the edition is limited to two 
hundred and fifty copies. The story is 
that of two Italian lovers, and the tale 
of their fortunes and misfortunes runs 
easily along through a rather too placid 
ripple of rhythm and rhyme. It isa 
story rather than a poem, though occa- 
sionally there is a song or other lyric 
that redeems it. It is pleasant reading, 


and if it does not add to, will at least 
not detract from, his reputation. 

The Poetic Works of Frank Cowan* 
bear much the same relation to real 
poetry that the performance at the cir- 


‘us does to a representation of Shakes- 
perian tragedy. It has all the tinsel 
and glitter of the ring, and is heralded 
in a preface which for egotism, audacity, 
and anomalous use of the English lan- 
guage, is only equalled by the poster 
which announces the “ greatest eques- 
trian show.”’ The present volume is the 
first of three, and is stated “to reveal 
in a measure the relation between the 
poems and the writer, his evolving indi- 
viduality, his peculiar investigations, 
and his ever varying environment in the 
zigzag course of his travels in the north- 
ern and southern hemisphere, twice 
round the globe.” 

The second volume promises even 
gereater wonders,— Battle Ballads of 

| Giovio and Giulia, by Clinton Scollard. Press of L. 
C. Childs & Son: Utica: 1892. 


2The Poetic Works of Frank Cowan. I. Greens- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: The Oliver Publishing House: 


> 
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Pennsylvania, “with prefatory notes, 
historic, anecdotic and scientific ;”” The 
Battle of the Bison and the Unicorn, 
“introducing the extinct bison, Bos Zat- 
ifrons, in conflict with the mythic uni- 
corn of the early paleontologists of 
Pennsylvania, Rhinoceroides Alleghant- 
ensts ;” and finally “ when Mammon went 
a-Fishing in the Loch of Conemaugh, 
dealing with the destruction of Johns- 
town with an immediate loss of three 
thousand lives, on the 31st day of May, 
1889, by the sudden descent of a sea of 
water, suspended, as a summer play- 
thing of a gilded coterie, until the fatal 
moment, in a mountain gorge above the 
city, by a deliquescent wall of earth and 
straw!” The prospectus of the third 
volume is equally interesting. It is but 
just to the author to admit that in the 
poems themselves are actually realized 
most of the facts promised in the pre- 
face. The enormous fertility of the 
man is shown by the fact that in this 
first volume alone there are over four 
hundred pages of verse; none of it is 
original ; most of it is inexpressibly bad. 
Occasionally, however, there are stan- 
zas which show a fair poetic insight. 
His self-expressed aim is stated in the 
following, which though published here 
is stated to be a stanza from the third 
volume :— 


And oh! that I could be the mirror of 

The moment that I would! a bubble filmed 
With subtle sight and filled with sentient soul, 
That bursting in the ambient air might voice 
The whole within a comprehending word ! — 


A mere glance at this first volume 
shows that Mr. Cowan is on the high- 
road toward gathering within himself 
all the facts of speech and fragments of 
knowledge necessary to the performance 
of this experiment. But it is equally 
evident that the amalgamating and uni- 
fying process has not yet begun. 
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THE local newspaper criticism of the Lick Ob- 
servatory in the matter of the observations of Mars 
during the opposition that has just taken place, seems 
to be extremely foolish, and some of it is written by 
editors that ought to know better. Neither the ed- 
itor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY nor any other 
editor in California is competent to judge at first 
hand of the qualifications of an astronomer ; nor 
have we any sufficient data to justify an opinion as 
to questions of administration that may have arisen 
at Mount Hamilton, but the reproach that the Ob- 
servatory has not announced astonishing discoveries 
in Mars is something that rests on surface facts, and 
it seems to us childish. It may prove, when the 
returns are all in, that the Lick Observatory has 
done less with the opposition of Mars than other 
observatories, but nothing of the sort appears as yet. 
What does appear is that Professor Holden has sent 
out curt and cautious dispatches reporting the ob- 
servations, where other astronomers have sent out 
long and interesting ones, containing speculation as 
to the causes of the appearances seen. The standing 
of such astronomers as Professor Pickering forbids 
anyone to suppose that these speculations were un- 
warrantable or unscientific, and therefore it is nat- 
ural that our newspapers should feel irritated at 
having lost the chance of similar interesting matter, 
exasperated at losing their advantage in being near 
to the greatest telescope in the world. But from the 
charge of having been unnecessarily reticent in re- 
porting what was seen to the charge of not having 
seen it, is a long step, and so far as reports of the 
opposition in our own papers, and in the Eastern 
weeklies, have reached us, we have seen no actual 
observation reported by any astronomer elsewhere 
that was not also reported from the Lick Observa- 
tory, though these observations elsewhere were en- 
larged upon and interpreted in a more interesting 
mafiner in the dispatches. When one astronomer 
reports that the dark lines in the white areas on 
Mars have widened, and the white area have de- 
creased, and another astronomer that a, portion of 
the snow-cap at the north pole has melted, producing 
a great deluge across the Martian continent, it should 
be obvious to an intelligent reader that the two men 
have seen the same thing through their respective 
glasses ; and caution in statement, with avoidance of 
speculation, is the safe side for a scientific man to 
err on. Let us repeat, we say only that so far as at 
present appears the Lick Observatory has not been 
behind others in the work of the last month; it 
would be foolish to prophesy what its net results 
will prove to be, as compared with those of others, 


when the results are all worked up. Quite apart 
from the question of the comparative ability of differ- 
ent astronomers, it was known beforehand that the 
southern hemisphere was the best place for observ- 
ing this particular opposition of Mars ; and — as has 
been urged and urged upon the California public — 
the income, and therefore the staff, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory are very small, and so inadequate to the 
‘** plant” that it can never be kept in full use. 


NEWSPAPERS ought not to lend themselves to such 
crude notions as that the use of great telescopes is to 
discover people and houses on the moon, canals and 
electric lights on Mars. If such things can be dis- 
covered, we shall all hail them with a thrill of excite- 
ment that a square mile of figuring, rectifying all the 
calculations of all the orbits in the heavens, would not 
cause us. But even though discoveries of great pop- 
ular interest do occasionally fall to the lot of the 
astronomer, they are almost strokes of luck, diversi- 
fying his regular work, which must consist mainly in 
accumulations of minute data, dry and unintelligible 
to the general public, until years of comparison have 
brought them to tell their story. The general pub- 
lic can hardly be expected to see the good of all this ; 
but every great newspaper must have at least one or 
two men on its staff who know that this dry collec- 
tion of data must be the rule in every science, and 
that the soundness and progress of science rest on 
the patient willingness of scientific men to dig away 
for a life-time to gather material for these accumula- 
tions, — else science would be speculation, chemistry 
would still be alchemy, and astronomy would be 
astrology ; and the editors that know this are the 
ones that should be entrusted with the editorials on 
scientific matters. 


LOOKING back to the presidential campaign of 
four years ago, and still more that of eight years ago, 
it seems that this year’s contest is getting under way 
very slowly, and without much enthusiasm on either 
side. Whether there is a general feeling that the 
chief question for discussion has already been thor- 
oughly canvassed during the four years, whether the 
factional discontent within both parties chills them a 
little, or whether the successive shocks of violent 
labor troubles have drawn attention from everything 
else, certainly the campaign movement is languid 
and perfunctory. One does not hear political con- 
troversy on street and ferry ; and to judge by the 
cartoons and editorials of the Eastern journals, which 
hammer away at their topics with no great vigor, the 
situation must be much the same over the country, 
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— though the weather reports from across the Rocky 
Mountains are enough to account for a good deal of 
languor. It will make for comfort and amity, if the 
campaign continues mild to the end,—and may 
bring out quite as sound a popular verdict as a 
heated conflict. 


CALIFORNIA has been accused of having ‘‘ more 
poets to the square foot ” than any other State in the 
Union ; and the Eastern editors on whose mail-bags 
this estimate was based, have been kind enough to 
add, when speaking to the editor of the OVERLAND, 
‘‘of remarkabiy high average quality.” Whatever 
the total amount of our verse-writing may be, as 
compared with that of other States, it certainly seems 
true, so far as our observation can go, that the dis- 
position to verse of local patriotism, the extent to 
which California is celebrated in verse, is something 
quite unparalleled. When one considers, indeed, 
what a ceaseless stream of eulogy, in prose and verse, 
has been sent East from this State, it is the wonder 
rather that the population has not grown faster than 
that it has grown so fast. Of late years the com- 
mercial purpose has had much to do with this, but no 
one doubts that from Doctor Marsh’s famous letters 
to Cass until today, the most of it has been inspired 
by a genuine enthusiasm for the land and its possi- 
bilities. Other peoples love their land,—love it 
often better than Californians do theirs, ‘* with love 
far brought, from out the storied past ” ; love its his- 
tory, its institutions, its people, and in a way, by 
virtue of association, its natural aspects ; but if the 
love of Californians for California, which is really so 
deep-rooted, be examined, it will not be found to 
rest much on either history, or institutions, or peo- 
ple. There is something, it is true, in the social 
conditions that Californians become attached to. 
Most Californians think the political institutions of 
their State in a very bad way, and are without pride 
or joy in them ; they deprecate much in its society, 
and while there is little antagonism between the dif- 
ferent groups that make up the heterogeneous popu- 
lation, there is also little sympathy or sense of unity, 
— yet somehow, California life pleases and holds 
people, and it is an old observation that they can be 
transplanted to few places in which they will not 
hanker after it. The nature of this charm is too 
difficult a question to enter on here ; probably a cer- 
tain personal freedom has most to do with it. But 
there is no question that it is the genial aspect of 
nature here that first and most fascinates dwellers, 
— the friendly sun and liberal soil, the great moun- 
tain chains and beautiful valleys, the lavish flowers. 
These are the things that perpetually tempt Califor- 
nians into verse. The critic may say that they have 
so far failed to inspire any great poem,— like Cole- 
ridge’s ode in the Vale of Chamouni, for instance. 
But one need only to recall the several descriptive 
poems of Harte, Miss Coolbrith’s, Professor Sill’s, to 
be reminded how worthy poetry it has inspired at 
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best. And among the verses addressed to California 
by lesser poets than these, the editor may constantly 
select those that would stand creditably in any such 
collection as the ‘Poems of Places.” From such 
quality they range downward, through the humbler 
verse that is yet honestly touched with the spirit of 
that which it would tell, to the crudest forms that 
the impulse to chant California’s praises can take. 


WITHIN a few years there has been a growth of a 
similar poetry in Washington. But in this anniver- 
sary month of California, we have grouped together 
a half dozen ‘‘ poems of places ” that are specifically 
Californian, and excellently representative of the 
better sort of such verse, as it comes to our office 
month by month. 


California. 


HER mighty, mist-draped mouniains rise 
To heights where everlasting frowns 
The winter with his snowy crowns 

Encircling nature’s paradise. 


While bathed in beauty as a sea, 
Her valleys green securely lie 
Beneath a slumberous summer sky, 
A symbol of the great to be. 


From north to south on rifted shore 
The pure Pacific’s pulses beat 
In adoration at her feet, 

In adoration evermore. 


Oft weary of sonorous chant 
Its passion scorning all control ; 
Its giant tones in thunder roll 
From cliff to cliff reverberant. 


The sun gives her his last goodnight ; 
Such loyal worship well befits, 
For looking seaward still she sits 

An empress in her royal right. 


Full fruitage decks her garment’s hem ; 
The riches of all regions rest 
Inherent in her throbbing breast, 

A wealth of mines her diadem. 


Her rivers flowing to the sea 
In silver thread or torrent grand ; 
Touched not by Boreas’s icy hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Freedom, freedom for the free!” 


Fair State, by nature ever blessed, 

We love thy lakes and lofty trees, 

Thy cafions wild, thy healthful breeze, 
We love ¢iee, empress of the West ! 


Thou fairest land man ever trod ! 
Thou proudest realm of youthful fame, 
Pray Heaven that with unsullied name, 
Thou ownst allegiance to thy God ! 
M. E. Dudley. 
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The Perfect Land. 

BETWEEN the gardens of the north and south 
There is a summer land where, each to each, 
Mild zephyrs sing and purple mountains reach 

To pierce ine cloud’s soft bosom that no drouth 

May harm one tender blossom’s upturned mouth. 
Where golden orange, velvet-vested peach, 
And plump fig’s girth, unto the shining beach 

Lure the winged vessels as a siren doth. 


And sweet, in some old plaza, all the day 
To listen to those distant murmuring seas, 
Half fancying the surf’s faint melodies 
Are vesper chimes from silvery bells of spray. 
And when the day lies dreaming in a swoon, 
From sunset skies turn idly to the moon. 
Bergen Weeks Applegate. 
California. 
Arranged by John Wallace. 
THERE is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside : 
—/James Montgomery. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering bloom delay’d. 
— Oliver Goldsmith. 
Blossoms and fruits at once the trees adorn, 
With glowing blushes like the rosy morn. 
—James Thompson. 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine. 
—Alexander Pope. 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
—John Leyden. 
And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers, 
Fed by the streams with soft perpetual showers, 
—Wm. Wordsworth. 
The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
To welcome back its playful mates again. 
—James G. Percival. 
By these fair plains the mountain circle screens, 
And feed the streamlets from its dark ravines, 
—Oliver W. Holmes, 
And when the moon with softer radiance gleams, 
And lovelier heave the billows in her beams, 
—Robert Southey. 
Is it not lovely ?—tell me where doth dweil 
The power that wrought so beautiful a spell ? 
—Richard H, Dana. 
San Francisco. 
H1Gu on her hundred hills she sits enthroned, 
The empress of the golden West, 
With dews of dawn upon her forehead fair, 
The badge of power upon her breast. 


And ocean old, enamored of her mien, 
With plaints the wandering winds repeat, 
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Flings round her form his lordly arm of love, 
And sighs contented at her feet. 


But envious of the day-god’s ardent eye, 
That would too oft glow on her grace, 
He spreads his vapory mantle e’er at morn, 

And softly veils her radiant face. 


And fleets, swift-wingéd from the Orient far, 
That on her word and welcome wait, 

Piled high with precious loads from other lands, 
Come trooping through the Golden Gate. 


Sierra, too, the forest-clad, the famed, 
In royal ermine wreathed for aye, 

Looks to the west, and rains with tender touch, 
Baptismal blessings from on high. 


The Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
Vales vast as empires of the East, 

Pour at her feet their garnered granaries’ gold, 
And fruits in never-ending feast. 


The flowers blow their brightest o’er her fens, 
And fling their freshest to the breeze ; 

The birds of heaven make glad her glades and glens 
To music murmured of the trees. 


But yesterday, in the swift-flying age 
With timid feet untried she stood, 

A rural maiden, clad in rustic robes, 
The West, a wild, unbroken wood. 


But gifted of the gods, as tropic blooms 
Burst forth beneath the sun’s warm light, 
She sprang to instant power, and rules today 

An empress in her royal right 


Loved San Francisco! May she reign fore’er, 
With life renewed from age to age, — 
Her record fairer than the fairest found 
On History’s proudest, purest page. 
May Cranmer Duncan. 


A Distant View of the Sierra. 


SIERRA’S royal range in softest blue, 
Is etched in glory ’gainst the eastern sky, 
A symphony in heaven’s cerulean hue, 
A pictured poem for the artist’s eye. 
How rare the mellow tints,— the wreathing snow, 
The rolling clouds, the tender blue above, 
The shadowy purple of the peaks below,— 
All merged in the azure scheme that painters love 


So faint, so fair, it seems another land, 
Beyond the turmoil and the hurrying tread 
Of mortal feet ; a gleaming palace planned, 
For god-like beings from afar instead, 
Where grandeur reigns, and purity and peace 
Live ever on the odorous atmosphere, 
Where softly blowing song-winds never cease, 
On ears that listen e’er, and love to hear. 
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The pine-clothed pinnacles that loom aloft, 
In towers eternal toward the azure dome — 
Now wreathed as in a heavenly halo soft — 
Point fancy toward the Father and his home, 
Who seems to tread athwart those precincts wild, 
With almost visible presence, felt fore’er, 
In the soul deeps of Nature’s every child, 
That breathes the pure, revivifying air. 


And there a language is divinely heard, 

In murmurous pines the mist-wreathed waterfall, 
The flowing estream, the fleeting of the bird, 

Fast echoing on from caiion wall to wall, 
That speaks soft in the sympathetic heart, 

In communing with its God through nature fair, 
Blest words from worldly strife so far apart, 

That perfect ones of Paradise might share. 


O glorious range, Sierra ! — crowned supreme, 
In grandeur of thy woods and cafions wild, 
Fore’er on view, with vistas yet that seem 
Clothed daily in new beauties to thy child,— 
Thou art a sermon pure, more potent far, 
Than pearls of wisdom from Chrysostom’s 
thought — 
Thy lessons of the Father loftier are 
Than human tongue of Him hath ever taught ! 


I gaze oft on thy glories, drinking deep 
The inspiration of each visioned scene, 
That paints itself on fancy e’en in sleep, 
In all the grandeur of its forests green ; 
[ love the soft blue heights by heaven caressed, 
Where first my infant eyes looked on the day, 
And there would lay me down at last and rest, 
When all my sands of life have slipped away. 
May Cranmer Duncan. 


Monterey Bay. 

['HROUGH portals wide, the untamed ocean flows, 
And breaks his billows on thy curving shore, 
Charging thy basin with his wondrous store 

From tropic seas, to seas of ice and snows. 

On fisher barks the evening sunlight. glows 
As outward bound they skim thy waters o’er,— 
A fleet the same a thousand years or more 

Hath sailed the Adriatic. The wind blows 

With tempered breath ; the rosy eventide 
Transfigures Gabilan ; with chastened ray 
Flushes thy mountain barriers, — fades away. 

lhe lights flash out, so haste we to thy bride : 

Fair Santa Cruz, in nuptial robes and flowers, 

Now smiles on all, on all her blessings showers. 

Bart Burke. 


Sierra Blanca. 


ENROBED in kingly purple thou dost stand 
\ snow-crowned monarch ; at thy feet a band 
Of lesser mountains kneel, abased, to thee; 


About thy whitened summits, flying free, 
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Are clouds that ’gainst the blue of Heaven dis- 
played, 
Like pennants float. The mist-enwreathed cascade 
Leaps from thy heights, its pure drops scattering 
wide, 
And falling, mingles with the streams that glide 
Through rock-bound channels to the slopes below. 
Along thy flanks the pine and hemlock grow — 
Tall sentinels round storm-sieged fortress strong. 
When loudest sounds, the tempest’s battle-song, 
Thou dost repeat the haughty challenge bold 
In thunderous echoes from thy caverns rolled. 
That granite breast of thine withstands the shocks 
Or earthquakes,— yet among thy piléd rocks 
Are tender flowers, that lend a blooming grace 
To the stern grandeur of thy rugged face. 
J Torrey Connor. 


A Home in Southern California. 
HIGH towers the snow-capped mountain, 
Low lies the verdant vale, 
Its greenest glories weaving 
For nature’s flowing trail. 


The hoary crown of mountains 
Gleam in the snow afar, 

Like brows of aged pilgrims 
Nearing the gates ajar. 


Below there sweeps the valley, 
With flowers of beauty rare, 

Like youth in hope and gladness 
With wreaths that twine his hair. 


The snow looks down the mountain 
To flowers that climb the hill, 

And breathes'its wintry warning 
With cold and cruel chill. 


The flowers peep up the monntain 
To snows all cold and white, 

Then turn their faces sunward 
And laugh away the fright. 


And dashing down the caiions, 
The cool, clear waters roll, 

(A cloudless sun is gilding 
Their ripples with its gold,) 


Then winding on the lowlands 
Yield up their treasured worth, 
Adorning deserts dreary 
With teeming fruits of earth. 


The ocgan’s breath so balmy 
Comes on the evening air, 
And tells its loving story 
To blossoms sweet and fair. 


The b‘ossoms of the orange 
Are fanned by zephyr’s wing, 
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Who, freighted with their fragrance, 
Angelic censers swing. 


A home mid scenes so lovely 
Where waves the magic wand, 

°T is sweet to love and treasure 
As sent from God’s own hand. 


A home in which to cherish 
Each flower of virtue rare 
That blossoms in the sunshine 
Of God’s own loving care. 


A home to lift life upward 
To realms beyond the sky, 
Where God hath built his mansions 
Where lands elysian lie. 


J. S. Dill. 


The Cemetery of Santa Barbara. 
BETWEEN the mountains and the sea 
There lies so calm and peacefully 

The city of the dead. 
Calm sentinels the mountains stand, 
The sea runs up to kiss the land, 
The blue sky overhead ! 


Could sweeter resting place be found 
For those who long have heard the sound 
Of life’s full, troubled sea ; 
And now, the stormy voyage passed, 
Calm as the mountains lie at last 
At rest eternally? 


It seems a symbol unto me 
That death, so feared, can only be 
A sign of pain’s release. 
Something that merely lies between 
The stormy sea that once has been, 
And heaven’s eternal peace. 
Anna Warner. 


Mission San Luis Rey. 
MAJESTIC it stands, and beautiful still, 
Though a century’s storms with their freaky will 
Have torn it at times, and again caressed ; 
And the soft western sun meanwhile has blessed 
The thriving moss, till a line of green 
In every zigzag crack is seen. 


Silent it stands, inspiring awe. 

May wanton hands to spoil forbear, 

May the restorer’s hammer and saw 

Their impious touch forever spare, 

Nor desecrate what was cemented in prayer. 
Harriet Shaw Taynton, 


Coronado. 
Across the sea bright Summer comes 
With birds and blossoms many hued, 
And sees a sandy sage-brush waste 
With not a single grace endued. 


[ Sept. 


Sweet pity fills the Summer’s heart, 
And clouds drift o’er her sunny face ; 
She wooes the warm, soft, southern wind, 
To lend his aid a little space ; 


And so together, hand in hand, 

They search the earth, the sky, the sea, 
For gifts to shower on this waste, 

So it may soon a garden be. 


The earth opes wide her warm brown arms, 
To hold the seed of fruits and flowers ; 
The sky bends low with sunny smiles 
That brighten all the days and hours ; 


The deep blue sea in its great heart 

Has treasures, shells, and sea weeds rare ; 
It brings them on the snow-capped surf, 
And lavish flings them here and there. 

° \ 
The sandy waste like Eden glows 

With flowering shrubs and blossoms rare, 
And Summer looking on her work 

Is ever fain to linger there. 


Now when stern winter in the North 
Comes with his frosts, his rains, and chill, 
Blithe Summer with her birds and flowers 
Hies to the sand-beach warm and still. 


Fair Coronado, crown of all 
The beauteous spots man’s seul desire, 
With gifts of cloudless days from heaven, 
And warmed by summer’s lasting fire, 


Thy dawns, thy sunsets, many hued, 
Done by an artist’s godlike hand, 

Throw gleams of opalescent hues 
Across thy shining foam-flecked sand. 


The thunderous surf thy lullaby, 
And reveille when night is o’er, 

For lasting beauty’s resting place, 
Fair Coronado by the shore. 


San Diego. 
Sing San Diego’s purple hills! 
Who sing of San Diego must, 
Old rocks submerged in idle rills ! 
Old Missions living in their dust ! 


Or Coronado’s furrowed shore, 
Or San Miguel, or yet Jamul, 
Or Chollo’s vales that serve before 
These with fresh fountain and salt pool, 


The daily tithing of the sea, 
Or Cuyamacos’ hundred peaks, 
Or cells where gentle Serra’s plea 
Beguiled bold Aztecsan caziques 
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To bow the haughty crest, to bend 
The unaccustomed knee upon 

Cold, penitential stones, to lend 
Their feet to peaceful ways, to shun 


Tezcatlipoca’s horrid rites, 
Or San Diego’s flood, that flows 
Between the walls of Mission Heights, 
And onward to the ocean goes, 


Impetuous, unresting, or 

Becalmed around some spreading holm, 
Nor Syrian Jordan better, nor 

The Tiber’s floods that ran by Rome. 


Then who would sing of Tempe’s vales, 
Have they blue skies that here are not? 
Have fountains that no frost assails ? 
Or balmier air? — or any spot? 


A deeper blush besets the rose, 
More precious necklaces the vine, 
Or sunnier slope, that garland does 
Of mountain, isle and ocean twine ! 


J. S. Birch. 


To these may be added a pathetic echo from the 
Eastern shore : — 
California,—A Renunciation. 
O tropic land, the dream of years ! 
How oft for thee unbidden tears 
Suftuse the sad and longing eyes, 
That scan the weary way that lies 
Between my feet and thee. 


I span the endless reach in dreams 
And wander by thy sparkling streams, 
Or muse amic the valleys fair 
Slumbering in that ambient air 

That wooes the dying back. 


I catch in draughts of sweet delight, 

The ocean’s breath in landward flight ; 

And buoyant on the radiant hills 

The fainting heart exultant thrills 
With pulsing life anew. 


But ah, farewell to hopes of yore ! 

I may not tread thy golden shore. 

In dreams [ll know thy clime alone ; 

Far off I make my dying moan, 
Amid eternal snows. 


Clifford P. Thayer. 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY :—Among the Ger- 
man-American authors whose works are widely and 
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favorably known both in this country and in Ger- 
many, Theodore Kirchhoff, of San Francisco, stands 
deservedly in the front rank. Ever since the middle 
of the sixties, when he scored his first literary suc- 
cess by his articles on wili far-western life, pub- 
lished then by the ‘‘ Gartenlaube” in Leipzig, Mr. 
Kirchhoff has in his quiet, unassuming, and disinter- 
ested manner undertaken the self-imposed task of 
diffusing useful knowledge concerning the Pacific 
Coast, by his many excellent contributions to such 
leading German magazines as the ‘‘ Gartenlaube,” 
‘‘Daheim,” ‘* Ausland,” ‘‘Globus,” ‘ Europa,” 
“Gegenwart,” and other first-class German and 
American publications. In consequence, no Califor- 
nia author has been more the cause of directing a 
desirable element of immigration to our hospitable 
shores than he. 

Most of his numerous magazine articles were after- 
wards reprinted in book form, and thus appeared 
** Reisebilder und Skizzen aus Amerika,” (two vol- 
umes, 1875 and 1876,) and “ Californische Cultur- 
bilder ” (1886), which works met with general success 
wherever the German language is spoken. 

While Mr. Kirchhoff’s prose writings rank deserv- 
edly high, he has also earned the reputation as a 
poet of no mean powers, as proven by the two stately 
volumes of poems that he has so far given us, many 
of which treat also of specifically Californian subjects. 

His last work, ‘* Eine Reise nach Hawaii,”! has 
all the merits of his former publications. Like its 
forerunners, the book is well planned, and shows 
that our author is a close observer, who possesses in 
a high degree the gift of a pleasing, spirited style. 
Chapters 7-10, which among other things include 
the really plastic description of the great lava lake on 
the volcano Kilauea, a scenery so familiar to us in 
California through the splendid canvases of the late 
lamented Jules Tavernier, are parts that can hardly 
be excelled for descriptive powers. Everywhere the 
author’s great experience as a traveler is observable. 
Although the trip¢to the Islands was comparatively 
a short one, yet he has seen all worth seeing, and_ has 
seen it well. The respective chapters about the 
leper settlement on the island of Molokai, the po- 
litical conditions of the country, and the commercial 
importance of the Islands to the United States, and 
particularly to San Francisco, are all of great interest, 
although the author’s opinion concerning the event- 
ual future of the Islands will hardly commend him 
to the favor of his countrymen in the Fatherland. 

Wm, Zimmermanne 


1Eine Reise nach Hawaii. By Theodor Kirchhoff. 


New York: E. Steiger & Co. 
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Cheney’s The Golden Guess.' 
Readers of the OvERLAND hardly need to be 
reminded what views Mr. John Vance Cheney holds 
in regard to poetry and music ; for these ideas he 
has stated and enforced in essays published in its 
pages. These essays and more of like tenor make 


up the volume now to be considered. 

Mr. Cheney strenuously maintains the exalted 
idea of poetry, and marshals to its support the say- 
ings of the great of old, and the dicta of the best 
literary critics of all time. He insists that poetry 
must appeal to the whole man, to his intellect even 
more than to his emotions, to his sense of right as 
much as to his sense of beauty. 

This notion of poetry is so exalted that it is diffi- 
cult to find adequate example of it in current verse, 
and Mr. Cheney makes no attempt todoso. He 
goes far back to find his ideal most perfectly repre- 
sented, and does not rest till he reaches the Book 
of Job. Nothing short of inspiration can come up 
to it. 

It is well to hold up such ideas to the public gaze 
even if by so doing the minor poets and vers de 
société rhymers may be shamed. into silence, and 
even some bards of greater caliber are made more 
chary of pen and paper, or at least of the priated 
page. Indeed, perhaps it is only a fancy, but since 
Mr. Cheney has been writing his book, his own 
verses have been less in number and more serious in 
kind. It would be hardly possible for a man to 
write such strenuous essays on the exalted and di- 
vine nature of poetry, and publish with them verses 
like some of Mr. Cheney's earlier work, though that 
was good of its kind. But this argumentum ad 
hominem is hardly fair. Because there are such 
things as pipe organs it does not necessarily forbid 
the use of violins and flutes, even though while the 
deep vibrations of the organ still linger in our ears 
the flute sounds insignificant and the violin raspy. 

Mr. Cheney’s essay on Matthew Arnold is inter- 
esting reading, but if criticism of criticism is barred, 
how skall it be allowed to criticise a critique of a 
critic? Arnold’s poetry Mr. Cheney finds the high- 
est result of culture, calculated to deceive even the 
elect sons of song by its nearness to the work of the 
born poet; but he finds that Mr. Arnold is in’ his 
native air only in the fields of literary criticism. Of 
Mr. Cheney the opposite is largely true His force 
is best shown in his poetry, and when he deals in criti- 
cism he speaks not as having authority, but is only 
content when he can marshal the words of some 
greater critic to support his own. 

Van 


1The Golden Guess. By John 


Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1892. 
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If the estimate of Arnold gains assent, the same 
is not always true of his view of Browning. There 
are admirers of Browning everywhere that would 
instantly gird their loins for the fray on hearing Mr. 
Cheney’s words. He would not be without his par- 
tisans, it is true, but they would often be among the 
Philistines that scoff at Browning and his obscurity, 
as they would scoff at Mr. Cheney’s poetry also, be- 
cause they don’t understand poetry at all. 

When we arrive at Tennyson, Mr. Cheney and 
all lovers of song are arrayed together against the 
scoffers, and Mr. Cheney’s blows in this fight are so 
valiant that we pardon his seeming desertion to the 
enemy in the previous essay. Even when he attacks 
another poet, Swinburne, the attack is made from 
the poet’s side of the question, and not from the 
Philistine side of unwillingness to put forth the 
amount of effort necessary to arrive at the poet’s 
meaning. 

Hawthorne, of all American men of letters, most 
deserves to have a poet for a critic, and Mr. -Cheney’s 
closing essays leave a pleasant taste in the mouth 
after finishing his volume,— a volume on the whole 
that is an honor to this Coast. So long as such 
studies are made here and such books printed by 
West Coast authors, so long is there evidence trium- 
phantly to disprove any insinuation that letters are 
not valued here as well as material things. 

The German Emperor.1 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow writes of Zhe German Em- 
peror as a personal friend and apolegist. He 
begins his book with a pleasant account of the 
schoolboy days of Prince William, in which Mr. 
Bigelow was an actual sharer both in school and out 
Together they played in the attic of the Potsdam 
Palace, and climbed over the rigging of the ship’s 
masts, set in the yard as an object lesson in naval 
affairs. Mr. Bigelow was called on to show the 
young princes how to “play Indian,” though he 
had never seen one, and could only draw his ideas 
from Cooper,— with whom the Prince was quite as 
familiar. This tracing of the Emperor through his 
boyhood, gymnasium, and university days is an ad- 
mirable preparation for an understanding of this, 
the most important single figure in all Europe. 

Having placed his readers thus on his own vant- 
age ground of familiarity with the Emperor as boy 
and man, Mr. Bigelow is able to show the great 
work that William IJ. has aimed to accomplish and 
is accomplishing, and to make clear the conscientiou 
and hard working way in which the young ruler is 
entering on his serious task. 

1The German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbors 
By Poultney Bigelow. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co: 1892. 
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Allowing for the personal bias in favor of the Em- 
peror, it must be conceded that the author greatly 
modifies the impression of his reactionism and war- 
like ambition made by such reports as reach this 
country of his public acts and utterances. 

The position of affairs in Europe, as shown by this 
book and by all books that treat of present condi- 
tions with knowledge and candor, is not encouraging. 
The great crash of arms that is to convulse the con- 
tinent appears to be inevitable. Like the upper 
and nether millstones, Russia and France threaten 
to grind the German Empire between them. Ger- 
many must be continually ready to dispatch one 
army toward Paris, another toward Moscow, and to 
keep another at home to overawe the socialistic dis- 
content there. The omen of “ wars and rumors of 
wars” is not likely to fail in the last years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The latter part of Mr. Bigelow’s book is taken up 
with descriptions of various journeyings in Russia, 
Poland, and along the lower Danube. These are 
well told, and offer valuable touchstones of fact by 
which to test the truthfulness of the newspaper dis- 
patches. He predicts a great future for the Dan- 
ubian provinces, whenever the true religion of free 
trade shall prevail among the nations of the earth. 


Philadelphia Magazines.! 


Mr. SMYTH has done good work in his book on 
The Philadelphia Magazines and their Contributors, 
in calling to mind the days when most of the literary 
activity of this country centered in that city. From the 
time when Benjamin Franklin set up his establishment 
to the end of the period that this book covers, 1850, a 
surprisingly complete list of men of note in American 
letters can be made from the names prominently con- 
nected with Philadelphia magazines. To quote in 
proof from Mr. Smyth: ‘“ Washington Irving cdited 
the Analectic Magazine; James Russell Lowell, 
Edgar Alian Poe, and Bayard Taylor, were editorial 


writers on Graham’s Magazine, and John Greenleaf 


Whittier edited Zhe Pennsylvania Freeman. Bry- 
ant, and Cooper, and Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 
and a hundred lesser men were constant contributors 
to the Philadelphia journals.” 

And Mr. Smyth claims that the earlier magazines 
were more scholarly in their tone than those of today. 

It is interesting, and to most people surprising, to 
recall the ancient prestige of Philadelphia, for since 
the decay of her supremacy Boston has had her rise 
and fall in literary hegemony, and now New York 
has a sway that is daily growing more complete. It 
is safe to say that two thirds of the literary publica- 
tions of the country are now printed in New York. 
Even the At/antic Monthly is dated from both Bos- 
ton and New York, and every year witnesses the 
migration to Manhattan of some of the old publica- 
tions of other cities. 

1 The Philadelphia Magazines and Their Contributors. 


By Albert H. Smyth. Philadelphia: Robert M. Lind- 
say: 1892. 
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Itis hard to cast up the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this centralizing tendency, and to form a 
just judgment as to whether it is good or bad. Per- 
haps it is useless to try to do it, as it may be best to 
submit to the unavoidable. Certain it is that all the 
great nations of the earth that have had periods of 
intellectual splendor have centered their literary life 
in one great capital. Of New York it must be ad- 
mitted that she uses her power well, that her greatest 
magazines are those that seek most persistently to 
represent the whole country with impartiality. 

Another point should be made from Mr. Smyth’s 
studies. It is to call attention to the number of fail- 
ures before a strong and enduring magazine was 
planted, a point that may be made wherever a great 
magazine exists in America. Truly, Californians 
have reason to be proud of their record in this respect. 


Two School Books. 


THE search for perpetual motion and for the phi- 
losopher’s stone has been given up by most people, 
but the hope of finding the royal road to learning 
seems to have a far greater vitality. The direction 
in which this is sought nowadays is in making school 
books that by their attractiveness and convenience 
shall lessen the distaste that unwilling scholars have 
for hard work. 

The American Book Company’s series of classics 
are good examples of this tendency. The particular 
issue in hand is Harper and Miller’s 2neid! The 
volume contains in itself nearly all the reference 
work necessary toitsstudy. Grammar, lexicon, clas- 
sical dictionary, all these, so far as they pertain to 
the Aineid, are embodied in this volume, and beside 
these are more helps: a list of all words used ten 
times or more, references to book and line in the 
vocabulary, and a figure to show the number of times 
it appears in the text, notes at the bottom of the page, 
and numerous cuts and fine page engravings of fa- 
mous statues and paintings that illustrate the Aineid. 
It is hard to see how Virgil can be made easier, short 
of the verbal translation, and it looks very attractive 
in the eyes of old boys, that recall the sober texts 
and bulky lexicons they had to use. 

The notes are largely taken up with quotations 
from classic and other poets, paralleling the passage 
under discussion, and the effort is to cause even the 
dullest student to remember that in the Aineid he 
is reading not so many lines of hard Latin, but so 
much of one of the most enjoyable poems the world 
has known. 

In another series of the same company’s publica- 
tions is Cathcart’s Literary Reader.? It is made up 
of a good selection of examples of the writings of 
the great authors from Shakspere to the present, 
arranged chronologically. There are portraits, bio- 

Edited by 
New York: 


1Six Books of the 4Afneid of Virgil. 
William R. Harper and Frank J. Miller. 
American Book Company: 1892. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader: a Manual of English 
Literature. By George R. Cathcart. American Book 
Company: New York: 1892. 
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graphical notes, and summarizing chapters at the 
beginning of each group of writers. 
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